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A   ITiOGRAM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ACCIDENT    PRE- 
VENTION. WITH  METHODS  AND  RESULTS. 


I.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

No  movement  in  education  in  recent  years  has  taken  hold  of  the 
imagination  and  emotions  of  the  American  business  man  more  effec- 
tively than  education  in  accident  prevention.  This  appeal  to  the 
business  man  is  perhaps  due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  educator  begins  to  talk  of  education  in  terms  of  saving 
human  lives  he  is  using  a  language  that  is  comprehensible  to.  the 
man  outside  of  the  profession.  Furthermore,  the  business  man  has 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  educational 
endeavor  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  in  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Early  in  the  twentieth  century  the  employers  in  the  steel  industry 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  lives  of  their 
employees  and  the  elimination  of  deaths  and  serious  injuries  to  the 
laborers.  Furthermore,  they  conceived  the  problem  originally  as  a 
matter  of  guarding  machinery  so  that  it  would  be  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  proof  against  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Those  interested  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  in  the  steel  industry 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  little  progress  could  be  made  through 
mechanical  means,  and  changed  the  emphasis  from  the  introduction 
of  mechanical  devices  to  guard  machinery  to  the  instruction  of  the 
empioyeew  in  methods  of  work  that  would  guard  the  workers  against 
unnecessary  accident.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  w'as  that  the  num- 
ber and  seriousness  of  the  accidents  decreased  in  a  very  marked 
way.  The  effect  of  this  safety  movement  may  be  clearly  shown  from 
a  table  giving  the  safety  experience  of  a  large  steel  plant  from  1905 
to  1917.  The  experience  of  this  plant  is  of  particular  interest  since 
complete  accident  records  were  available  for  such  an  extended  period. 
There  is  a  pronounced,  although  not  entirely  regular,  decline  in 
both  the  fre(}uency  and  severity  of  accidents  during  the  course  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  statistics.^ 

HJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bu.  of  Labor  Statistics,  June.   1018,  p.  18. 
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Tabi.k   1. — I'lequcnrij  mul  xcreritji  of   >icci<lenti 
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300- day 
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...A^.ltiy 
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Accident 
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and 
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'     190."> 

6,406 
7, 494 
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4,  .575 
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34. 5 
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:ts.  1 
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1      HXfi 

1907 
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1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

igi.'i 

1     1910 

1917 

The  effect  of  the  safety  campaign  may  be  further  illii.'^trate<l  \ty  a 
study  of  the  accident  statistics  of  the  Coninion wealth  Steel  (\).  for 
the  years  101  :Uo  1018. 

Taiile  2. — Acoidont  utatMics:  Commonircallh  strvl  Co. 
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2 
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.57 

»20,015 
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2,  N22 
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9,175 
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7.2 
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1               414 
0  1             ItIO 

4.2 

1915 

2.3 

1916 

0 
1 
0 

709 
371 
124 

2.6 

1917 

1.4 

1918 

.6 

riic  rcMiU  of  (he  rcniarkahh'  reduction  of  accidents  in  the  <^t«'('l 
iiKhistry  led  to  the  creation,  in  I'.ML',  of  the  National  Society  foi-  the 
Jtediiction  of  Indiistiiiil  Acci<lents  which  latei'  became  the  Xatiunal 
Safety  (\)uncil.  l''roin  (he  time  of  the  orjxani/ation  of  the  so<'iety.  its 
leaders  felt  thnt  the  fimdamciil  :d  way  of  eliminating  a<'<'i<lents  was 
throii^jj  education,  and  that  this  education  should  be  ca?ii«'d  on  in 
the  school.s — not  merely  the  eri^ineerin"]^  schools,  l»ut  the  public  schof»ls. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  induce  educators  to  undertake  safest v  in- 
.stniction  and  -omc  proj^re.ss  was  made  alono;  this  line.  .\  nimiber  of 
book.s,  sucfi  as  Sm-e  I'op  mihI  Saf<My  for-  Liltlr  I'nik.  were  |ircp:ircd 
at  the  siip'^estion  ni'  (he  Natiomil  Safety  (■oiincil.  and  used  very  widely 
as  supplement aiy  renders. 

The  superintendent  of  .schools  of  Kocjiestcr,  N.  V.,  published  a 
iiioiio'Traph  consisting  r>f  topics  adapted  t(»  the  \ariou:-,  jL,^ra<les,  and 
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placed  thivS  list  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  that  city.  There  was, 
however,  no  attempt  in  this  monograph  to  suggest  a  method  of  incor- 
porating the  instruction  in  the  regular  subjects  of  the  cuiTiculum, 
although  the  list  of  topics  was  an  adniiral:)ls  one  and  served  as  an 
adequate  basis  for  instruction  where  teachers  were  trained  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  data  presented. 

The  monograph  had  little  direct  influence,  however,  in  extending 
safety  instruction  in  the  schools  outside  of  Rochester.  Teacliers  else- 
where who  became  familiar  with  the  suggestions  for  the  Rochester 
course  of  study  were  unwilling  to  undertake  accident  instruction,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Rochester  course  meant  the  addition  of  a 
new  subject  to  the  curriculum,  or  the  introduction  of  this  additional 
material  into  a  single  subject,  such  as  civics.  To  the  overworked 
teacher,  an  enlargement  of  the  number  of  subjects  or  the  crowding  of 
safety  material  into  any  single  subject  meant  an  extra  burden  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  carry.  Furthermore,  superintendents  were  not  will- 
ing to  urge  reluctant  teachers  to  undertake  the  extra  burden,  and 
safety  instruction  was  not  introduced  into  many  schools. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  assisted  by  State  bureaus  of  labor 
and  others  interested  in  safety  education,  next  attempted  to  pro- 
mote safety  by  an  appeal  to  the  State  legislatures,  with  the  result 
that  Ohio  passed  a  law  requiring  every  teacher  to  devote  one-half 
hour  each  week  to  the  instruction  in  accident  prevention.  Penn- 
sylvania followed  with  a  law  in  1920,  but  no  progress  was  made 
through  these  efforts.  The  teachers  in  general  disregarded  the  law. 
What  was  needed  was  not  legislation,  but  a  satisfactory  method  of 
teaching  safety. 

While  the  National  Safety  Council  was  busily  engaged  in  promot- 
ing plans  for  safety  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  comitiy, 
other  influence^  were  at  work  to  make  their  plan  easier  of  introduc- 
tion into  the  schools  when  once  worked  out.  The  World  War  with 
its  calamitous  loss  of  life  created  a  demand  for  man  power  that 
turned  the  thought  of  the  country  toward  human  conservation.  The 
war  made  us  conscious  of  the  criminal  and  wholly  unnecessary  loss  of 
life  from  accidents  and  added  greatly  to  the  growing  opinion  among 
educators  and  others  that  a  plan  of  education  in  accident  prevention 
should  be  worked  out  and  put  into  operation  as  a  part  of  our  school 
curriculum.  In  1917,  after  our  entrance  into  the  war,  Prof.  George 
D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  University,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  this  committee  for  the  consideration  of  plans 
for  the  reconstruction  of  education  to  meet  the  new  demands  put 
upon  us  by  the  war,  and  to  eliminate  the  wealaiesses  of  our  educa- 
tional system  discovered  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Supt.  John  W. 
Withers,  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  subconiniittee  on  education  in 
health.  The  pressure  of  his  duties  as  superintendent  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  the  active  work  of  the  committee,  and  he 
reciuested  the  writer  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  profrram. 

The  writer  associated  with  him  in  this  task  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Harris  Teachers  Collef^e  and  they  be<]^an  a  projrram  of 
experimentation.  A  little  study  soon  demonstrated  that  while  there 
was  an  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  nuicli  ill  health  and  sullering 
resultinjr  from  an  inadequate  health  program  in  our  schools,  tlie 
re(|uirements  of  human  conservation  as  contemplated  were  much 
lar^^er  in  scope  than  those  of  education  in  healtli.  These  require- 
ments called  for  a  plan  of  education  in  accident  prevention  as  well. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  our  investi<irations  that  C.  W.  Price,  <zen- 
eral  mana<rer  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  ap]:)roached  Supt. 
Withers  and  su<rf;ested  that  he  introduce  some  sort  of  safety  instruc- 
tion in  the  St.  Louis  schools.  The  «reneral  manaaer  had  no  plan  to 
oiler.  However,  after  considerable  further  e.xperimentation  a  plan 
was  prepared  and  published  in  1*J19,-  and  since  that  time,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  St.  Louis  plan,  extensive  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
safety  education  throu*jfhout  the  country.  One  of  the  first  cities  to 
follow  St.  Louis  was  Detroit.  The  supeiintendent  of  Detroit  schools 
autliorized  the  pul)lication  of  a  pampldet  jiivinjr  su<r^estions  for 
safety  instruction  in  1!>20.  In  the  same  year  the  superintendent  of 
the  State  of  ()re*;on  prepared  a  similar  mono«ri"aph  wliicli  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  entire  State.  By  the  openinji  of 
the  school  3'ear  in  September,  1JJ21,  the  Cleveland  board  ot"  education 
had  followed  St.  Ltniis  and  jirepared  a  course  of  study  foi"  the  first 
six  «rrades.  The  definiteness  and  su^<jrestiveness  of  the  plan  of  teach- 
infr  saf<'ty  met  with  such  iavor  anion*;  educators  that  education  in 
accident  prevention  has  become  reco;2:nized  as  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  schools  in  all  |)arts  of  the  country. 

The  department  of  education  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  preparing:  a 
course  of  study  for  the  teachei's  of  that  State.  Chicaijo  is  prei>arin;; 
an  outline  for  that  city,  'i'hese  various  profj-rams  follow  in  general 
the  plan  worked  out  in  St.  Louis,  The  conlrilmt ion  made  in  ciich 
of  th(!se  publications  is  that  of  adaptin«5  (he  pi()<i:rum  to  the  needs 
of  the  dillerent  communities  and  centers  with  which  the  educatiojuil 
authorities  are  dealinjr,  anil  shows  (liiil  the  work  in  St.  Louis  was 
the  pioncAM*  effort  that  stimulated  so  wide  mii  interest  in  tin-  promo- 
tion (jf  accident  prevention  whirh  is  being  undertaken  geneially 
t  htdilirhoill   I  he  count  IV. 


»  Hco   K<lii<ntloii   In  nccUlcnt    pri-vriiiliii,   by  D.   (•••oikp   I'ayne.  <<1   l>.v    L.vonn   A 

<'nriinlinn,  Chlcajjo  nnd  Nfw   York. 
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11.  THE  NEED  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

The  need  of  education  in  accident  prevention  is  now  generally 
recognized,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  outline  under  a  number  of 
heads  the  imperative  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  in  our 
schools  to  insure  adequate  instruction. 

(A)  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLIC  ACCIDENTS.' 

The  relatively  great  importance  of  public  accidents  as  a  factor 
in  accident  mortality  has  been  signally  demonstrated  by  statistics 
from  several  sources.  An  analvsis  of  fatalities  through  accident 
in  the  United  States  for  a  single  week  ending  August  28,  1920,  shows 
that,  of  1.208  accidental  deaths,  no  fewer  than  758,  or  62.7  per  cent, 
were  caused  bj'^  public  accidents:  359.  or  29.7  per  cent,  were  the  result 
of  industrial  accidents;  and  the  remaining  91,  or  7.6  per  cent,  Avere  the 
result  of  home  accidents.  These  data  Avere  gathered  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  with  the  cooperation  of  200  city  and  county  coroners ; 
the  secretaries  of  35  local  safety  councils,  and  8,000  representatives  of 
the  National  Safety  Council's  member  companies.^  Second,  out  of 
20,045  accident  claims  paid  by  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  during 
the  year  1920,  only  3,126,  or  15.6  per  cent,  were  classified  as  home 
accidents;  7,572,  or  37.8  per  cent,  were  included  in  the  occupational 
group,  and  the  remainder,  9,347,  or  46.6  per  cent,  were  public  acci- 
dents of  one  kind  or  another.  A  summary  of  91,896  claims  paid 
over  the  five-year  period,  1916-1920,  shows  about  the  same  i3er- 
centage  distribution.  Third,  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  acci- 
dental deaths  for  the  entire  United  States  for  1919  shows  that  the 
leading  causes  were  falls,  automobiles,  burns,  railroads,  and  drown- 
ing. Of  these,  burns  result  largely  from  home  accidents;  falls  are 
probably  more  equally  divided  among  public,  home,  and  industrial 
accidents;  but  the  three  remaining  causes — automobiles,  i^ilroads, 
and  drownings — are  almost  entirel}^  public  accidents.  These  facts  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  enormous  amount  of  intensive  safet}^  work 
that  is  still  to  be  done  in  the  fi^ld  of  public  accidents. 

There  were  approximately  75,500  fatal  accidents  in  the  continental 
United  States  during  1919,  of  which  nurnber  55,500  Avere  males  and 
20,000  females.  This  estimate  is  made  from  the  ITnited  States  Census 
Bureau's  statistics  for  the  registration  area,  which  comprises  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country.  A  distribution 
of  these  accidents  by  the  more  important  causes  follows . 

"  Report  of  committee  on  pu])lic  acciclent  statistics,  Public  Safety  Section,  National 
Safety  Council.  Sept.  28,  1921. 

■*  Copies  of  this  casualty  list  will  bo  sent  tQ  members  of  the  National  Safety  Council  or 
to  educators  upon  request  to  headquarters. 
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T.\Hi,K  i>. — h'iihilit'n's  in  ( nnfinrntnl   I'nilcil  Stntr.s  iliirino  1919. 


Males. 

Feni 

a)e». 

Cause. 

NumlMT. 

Rate  per 

iuu,auu. 

13.77 

12.85 

12.15 

11.78 

6.19 

o.'tl 

4.64 

4.:.7 

4.52 
4.01 
3.50 
2.54 
18.00 

101.54 

Nuinlji-r. 
2,4.S3 

895 

5.370 

916 

1,58.8 

1 

414 

IJl 

1,139 

3.SI 

487 

821 

2. 6*; 

20,135 

Rate  per 
100,OUO. 

Aiitomobiles  

7,372 
0,878 
6,503 
6,302 
3,314 

2,6H<i 

2,483 
2,  HC. 
2,417 
2,145 
1.875 
1,359 
9,640 

55,420 

4.77 

Rai  Iroad.s 

1.74 

Falls.           

lu.  44 

DrowninKS , 

1.78 

Biim.s  (oxflusive  of  c-ontlajn^tioiis) 

8.92 

Mint's       

Firoaims 

.81 

Milrliill'W                       

.23 

Deleterious  gases 

2.21 

Othor  vt'liic-les 

.55 

Stroot  cars 

.95 

Other  iwuto  poisonLDR 

l.t'ill 

All  other  causes      

6. 12 

Total     

39.12 

Total,  1914 

58,701 

117  . 

1  ^    ;  .  ■ 

38.10 

Combininfr  the  male  and  female  deatli.s  show.s  the  principal  «aii.«:( 
arraved  as  follows: 


'S 


'I'Aiti.K  4.  -/■'//(//  iirciiUiits  in  I  nil 0(1  States  {1919),  male  and  female  eoinhined. 


Cause. 


Falb 

Automotiile.s , 

Burn.s  fnot  eonllajrratioos). 

1:ailro:uis 

UrownlnRS 


1  Rate  per 
populn- 

I      tlon. 


ll,«73  11.31 

9,82.1  9.30 

7.f|()2  7.53 


7, 773 
7,218 


7.40 
6.88 


An  nnaly.-^is  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  Ignited  Stati-.s  loi   ..m-  w -i  k 
endinir  .An^rnst  2H,  ID-JO.  shows  that  the  I'ollowintr  were  the  more  im 
l>oitarit  causes  of  death: 

T-Viii.K  rt.-  -CuHHrM  Iff    fiitiilitiiM    in    the    I  niteil   Slaltx    fo)    ireel,    endinii    Auiiwl 

dS,  J'J20. 


Cm  Ike. 

Mnle.-i. 

2W) 

219 
127 
Vi 

n 
;iu 
un 

i:i 

206 
1,00.-1 

PoinnJw. 

74 
X\ 
20 
17 
fl 

■« 

20 
22 

Rox  not 

statetl. 

4 

1 

Total. 

Aiilomr»t>ila-i .  .  .    . 

3i:i 

.siiMiii  tiulwuy 

ra 

DrownlriKii 

1.M 

h.Uh       

im 

Kirc«i  Dillway 

Minct. 

.39 

Oiiniihot 

:w 

Itiir[is  iKi'l  s<aj(li                                                      

38 

A  llollujr  cuttxw   .                                              

321 

Total 

I'lS                            •, 

1.308 

I'he  rclati\e  importaiuf  of  soino  of  these  cuiisc.s  varies  with  the 
.«»ea.Hons.  and  (heir  order-  of  siiprornary  is  not  typical  of  (he  entire 
year.      I"or  c.\aiiiplc.   f<»i    the   whole  year   l!M!>.   falls  \>ere  lii'.>-^t.  aiito- 
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mobiles  second,  and  burns  third;  for  the  week  ending  August  28, 
19*2<».  falls  were  fourth,  automobiles  fii*st,  and  burns  as  far  down  as 
the  eighth. 

Preeminent  among  the  preventable  causes  of  death  stands  the 
automobile.  In  1915,  there  were  2,445,664  automobiles  registered  in 
the  United  States,  which  caused  approximately  5,900  fatalities.  In 
1920,  with  9,211,295  automobiles  in  use,  the  number  of  deaths  mounted 
to  about  10,640.  These  figures  exclude  the  fatalities  which  oc- 
curred as  the  result  of  collisions  of  automobiles  with  heavier  vehicles, 
such  as  railway  engines  and  street  cars.  Such  fatalities  represent 
about  7  per  cent  of  all  other  automobile  fatalities;  therefore  a  com- 
plete estimate  of  the  automobile  deaths  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1920  reaches  the  alarming  figure  of  11,358.  The  attached 
curve  (Fig.  A)  shows  the  trend  in  the  automobile  death  rate  since 
1912. 


If, 2  illi  I'll*  i*'f  lO/i, 

Fig.  A.-^Deatos  from  automobile  accidents  in  the  registration  area,  1012-1920. 
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These  estimates  for  1920  are  made  possible  by  statistics  on  auto- 
mobile fatalities  for  62  cities  of  the  United  States,  which  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  (1920  over  1919)  shown  for  the  62  cities  was 
approximately  the  same  as  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Table  6. — Automobile  fatalities  in  62  cities  of  the  Vmted  8tates. 
[Rate  per  million  population.] 


PoiHiiation. 

FaUiiitios. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate. 

191.')                                                                                         

2:5,317,162 
23,982,727 
24, 508, 032 
2.5,033,352 
2,5,560,24-1 
26,086,355 

1,831 
2,321 
2,014 
3,444 
3, 561 
3,8S0 

78.5 

1916 

96.8 

1917 .           

124.2 

191S 

137.  S 

1919 

139.3 

1920 

148.  T 
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It  is  si«:nific'ant  to  note  tlmt  while  the  automobile  death  rate  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  six  years,  the  fatality  rate  fi-om 
other  types  of  vehicles  has  steadily  declined.  Tlie  following  table 
shows  the  facts : 

Tablk    1.—  Illyhicay    rcJiicular    (iitnliticH    in    JJ    cities    of   the    I'uited    Statex, 

r.)ir,-if)20. 

[Rates  per  million  population.] 


Year. 

Population. 

Automobile. 

Street  car. 

Railway. 

other 
veliicles.i 

All  vehicles. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

800 

1,057 

1,078 

1,014 

72:3 

714 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Niuu- 
ber. 

Rale 

1915 

l.'>,860,800 
16,200,450 
10,.5.51,X99 
l(j,s;i7,362 
17,2-14,398 
17,591,038 

1,274 
1,565 
2,057 
2,2:10 
2,463 
2,670 

80.3 
96.6 
124.3 
137. 9 
143. 1 
1.51. 8 

5,59 
668 
7S.5 
787 
576 
515 

35. 2 
41.2 
47.4 
46.6 
3:5.4 
29.8 

.54.2 
65.2 
65.1 
60.0 
41.9 
40.0 

4a3 
497 
388 
3.59 
265 
214 

2.5.4 
30.7 
2:i.4 
21.2 
1.5.4 
12.2 

3,096 
3,7x7 
4,30X 
4,490 
4.(«2 
4,123 

195  2 

1910 

2:«.7 

1917 

2«).3 

1918 

265.7 

1919 

23.1.8 

10'20 

234.4 

'  Mostly  horso-drawTi,  but  including  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  and  airj'lanes. 

During  this  six-year  period  the  automobile  fatality  rate  in  these 
.35  cities  increased  89  per  cent,  while  street-car  fatalities  showecl  a 
decrease  of  15..'i  per  cent,  railway  fatalities  a  decrease  of  25.1  per 
cent,  and  "  other  vehicles  "  a  decrease  of  5'2  per  cent. 

The  following  table  goes  into  more  detail  concerning  the  type  of 
vehicle  involved  in  trallic  accidents: 


Tahi-j:  8. — Uiiilnnin  rchiriilur  [alalitir.t  in  .'')2  cities  of  the  I'vitetl  States  duiittfi 

thr  calendar  year  1U20. 

IRatnspor  million  population:  Population  13,209,773.1 


Kind  of  vehicle. 


A  ulomobilo 

Htrnct  car 

Railway  oncinuH  and  trains 

>lot<ir  cyc'le.H 

lUcyclcM 

J  liir sivd rawn  vehicles) 

All  other  velilclcs 

All  vchiHe?) 


Nuiiil>cr. 

Roto. 

Per.i'iit 

veil  ■  i. 

2,070 

.'.Uil 

747 

71 

12 

lO-l 

I.S 

1./..0 

:^•^.  1 
.Ml.  :i 
X  1 
(».» 
7.8 
1.4 

.Vx.tl 

14.4 

21.2 
2.0 
0.3 

.1.0 

as 

3,  Ml 

26fl.2 

inao 

The  National  Woikmen'.s  (oriiix'ii.sation  Service  Bureau  lia.s  mude 
an  interesting  analysi.s  ol'  collision  ai-cidents  sustained  by  automo- 
biles insuird  against  (hmiagc  lo  themselvew.  Collision  between  two 
vehicles  caused  most  of  the  accidents. 
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Table  9. — Anulysia  of  collision  accidents. 


Car  collided  with — 


Roadbed 

Curbing 

Ditch  or  embankment 

Building  (on  entering  or  leaving  same) . 

Auothor  vehicle 

Any  other  object 

Upsets  without  prior  collision 

Unknown 

Total 


Number 

of  acci- 

Per c«nt. 

dents. 

153 

2 

282 

4 

178 

2 

555 

7 

4,  580 

60 

1.879 

24 

26 

.6 

12 

.4 

7,605  100.0 


In  connection  with  automobile  accidents,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  variation  of  motor-vehicle  laws  between  States,  and  even  more 
so  between  municipalities,  is  confusing  and  often  dangerous  to  the 
pedestrian  and  motorist  alike.  For  example,  the  minimum  age  for 
drivers  for  37  States  of  the  Union  varies  from  14  to  18  years,  while 
in  the  remaining  12  States  there  is  no  minimum  age  requirement. 
Some  States  examine  all  applicants  for  driving  licenses,  but  other 
States  do  not  even  require  motorists  to  obtain  licenses. 

Nearl}^  all  State  laws  make  provision  for  the  suspension  and  revo- 
cation of  licenses  for  just  causes,  but  many  States  are  lax  in  enforcing 
that  portion  of  the  law.  In  contrast  is  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  examining  and  investigation  department,  which  dur- 
ing 1919  suspended  1,013  licenses  and  revoked  856.  There  must  be 
closer  cooperation  between  police  departments  and  motor-vehicle 
commissions,  so  that  traffic  laws  may  be  rigidly  enforced  and  the 
violators  thereof  adequately  punished. 

There  were  approximately  11,900  deaths  from  falls  in  the  United 
States  in  1919 ;  6,500,  or  54.6  per  cent,  being  males,  and  5,400,  or  45.4 
per  cent,  being  females.  An  analysis  of  5,928  personal  fails  made 
by  the  Oregon  State  Industrial  Commission  for  the  period  1916-1919 
shows  the  six  leading  causes  to  be : 

Table  10. — Anali/sii^  of  personal  falls. 

I'er  cent. 

Slipping,  stumbling,  tripping 33.4 

Scaffolds,    stagings . 15.  8 

Poles,  trees 6.  5 

Rnnwajs,  platforms,  etc 5.4 

Ladders   5.  2 

Floor   openings 5.  2 

The  ordinary  mortality  experience  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  for  1916-1920  showed  516  deaths  due  to  falls,  of  which  number 
249,  or  48.3  per  cent,  are  classified  as  home  accidents;  124,  or  24.0 
per  cent,  as  public  accidents;  59,  or  11.4  per  cent,  as  industrial  acci- 
dents, and  84,  or  16.3  per  cent,  are  not  specified.     A  summary  of  the 
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Pnulential's  industrial  mortality  experience  for  the  period  July  1  to 
December  31,  1920.  shows  572  fatal  falls,  distributed  a«  follows: 
Home.  194,  or  33.9  per  cent;  public,  85,  or  14.9  per  cent:  industrial, 
134.  or  23.4  per  cent;  not  specified,  159,  or  27.8  per  cent. 

Drowning  causes  a  comparatively  greater  number  of  deaths 
among  males  than  females.  Of  the  7,218  fatalities  in  1919,  6,302, 
or  S7.3  per  cent  were  males  and  91G,  or  12.7  per  cent  were  females. 
The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  drowning  accidents  for  the 
five-year  period,  1915-1919: 

Tablj-;  11. — Dtdths  from  drouning  in  the  United  States  (cstiinalnl  fif/ni  l'»:i'  'i 
Statefi  cenaus  reports  (m  the  registration  area). 


Year. 

Males. 

8,117 
7,795 
6,612 

6,(i(l6 
6,:J02 

Females. 

Total. 

1915 

1,533 
941 

830 
915 
916 

9,650 
8,736 
7,4^12 
6, 951 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

7  "Is 

Tlie  number  of  deaths  due  to  drowning  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  .seasons.  Drowning  ranked  fifth  among  the  causes  of  death  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  1919,  but  was  third  in  importance  (hiring  the 
week  ending  August  28,  1921. 

Some  interesting  information  on  railroad  accidents  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  Accideut  Bulletin  of  the  Inteistate  Commerce  Commission. 
From  the  following  table  it  appears  that  of  the  total  number  of 
per.sons  killed  only  about  4  per  cent  were  pas.sengers,  whereas  over 
31  per  cent  were  employees: 

Taiu.I';  ^^J..      I'liilrofid   (tn-ident-i   in    the   I'nitril   States. 


Yojir. 


1917. 
lOlH. 
1919. 


Total 
niiinlHir 
of  mci- 

(leuls. 


210,729 
liM.5'^3 
109,  H-IH 


I'as-scn- 
RlTS 

killed. 


301 
471 
310 


AU  cm- 

|)l(IV(t« 

killoU. 


3,348 
3,<(«R 
2,  iM 


(filler 
jirrson-s 
kill.>a. 


A,  438 
.'.,323 
4.710 


Total 
tiei. 


10,0S7 
'.>,  2Sfi 
7,  ISO 


About  one-lit  ill   id'   :i]l   I  he  iilioxc   ("isimll  ies   were   due   to  highwiiy 
grade-crossing  MCfidcut^  as  follows: 


Taiii.k   18. — Highnmu   grailr-rroKKnig   arrldnits    in    tlir    I'nitrd    S fates — I'crsnn-'i 


Ywr. 


I9i; . . 

I91«.., 
iBi»... 


1 

NiiiiilHr 

Total 

I   ofwd- 

i-ivMinl- 

(llMlls. 

tl.-s. 

I.K.V.>   I 
1,7M  1 


Troios  HtrlkiiiK  or  bciiift  strack  by- 


P«y|ps 

trIfiM.s. 


Antotno- 

blloi  and 

iriiik.-i. 

Trolley 

WM-H. 

Other 
v«>hUlo,s. 

Ml»-ol- 
bliii'oti^. 

I.OKl 
1.  I.'ll 

1 . 'CIJ 

17 

2S 
7 

336 
241 

2 
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A  summary  of  the  elevator  accidents  in  the  United  States,  reported 
by  the  public  press  i'oF  the  period  of  January,  1913,  to  July,  1918, 
shows  978  fatalities  aud  1,386  nonfatalities,  distributed  as  follows: 

Taulk  14. — Siimmory  of  elevator  accidents. 


Fatalities. 


Nonfatalities. 


Nmnber. 

Percent. 

Ntimber. 

Percent. 

Public 

407 

36 

52S 

7 

41.6 

3.7 

54.0 

0.7 

.569 
27 

779 
11 

41.1 

Semiyublic 

1.9 

.56.2 

Not  otherwise  classified ... 

0.8 

Total 

978 

iOO.O 

1,386 

100.0 

This  table  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the  elevator  as  a  cause 
of  public  accidents.  The  ordinary  mortality  experience  for  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.  shows  a  total  of  28  deaths  by  elevators  for 
the  period  1916-1920.  Of  these,  14  are  classified  as  public  accidents, 
12  as  industrial,  1  home,  and  1  not  specified. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  elevator  accidents  distributed 
by  cause : 

Table  15. — PubHc  elevator  accidents  distributed  by  cause. 


Fatal. 

N'onfatal. 

1 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Fell  into  shaft  from  landing  floor,  or  <iue  to  motion  of  ear 

150 

150 

90 

11 

36.85 

36.  S5 

23.60 

2.70 

121 

107 

330 

11 

21.3 

Cruslied  between  car  audsLlloflaiiding  floor  or  fiameof  door 

Accident  occurred  inside  of  shaft :  - . 

18.8 
•58.0 

Not  otlierwise cl^sified  .... .- ., 

1.9 

TotaL 

407 

100.00 

56') 

100.00 

Experience  compiled  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
shows  the  following  for  the  period  January,  1915,  to  July  1,  1920: 


Table  1G. 


FaUs  into  shaft  from  floor  or  from  car 

Crushed  between  platform  aiid  car,  or  between  platform  and  gate,  or  between  sideaud 

gate 

Accidents  occurvag  m  shaft 

Not  otherwi.'^e  cla.ssifled 

Total 


Fatal. 


Nonfatal. 


8 

77 

7 

149 

5 

142 

6 

.S3 

_') 

451 

These  facts  point  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatalities  occur 
at  the  sliaft  door,  Mnd  that  comparatively  few  can  be  attributed  to 
broken  cables,  falling  cars,  hoisting  machinery,  and  so  on. 
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Data  compiled  from  newspaper  clippin<»:s  of  aircraft  accidents  for 
the  year  1920  show  a  total  of  49  accidents,  involving  59  deaths,  and 
29  injured.  Of  those  killed  35  were  pilots  and  24  passenj^ers.  For 
the  first  6  months  of  1921,  40  accidents  were  reported,  with  14  fatali- 
ties and  52  injuries.  An  analysis  of  the  40  accidents  occurring  in 
1921  shows  that  17  of  the  number  Avere  due  to  poor  piloting,  and 
that  10  were  due  to  poor  fields  or  the  lack  of  proper  landing  places. 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  ot'  the  airplane  promises  a  new 
menace  to  the  public.  This  has  l)een  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
as,  for  example,  when  a  Navy  seaplane  side-slipped  to  the  beach  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  March  2,  1921.  and  killed  five  bathers. 

(B)  SCHOOL  LOSSES  RESULTING  FROM  ACCIDENTS. 

Statistics  have  not  been  compiled  to  show  the  actual  time  lost  from 
school  as  a  result  of  accidents  to  school  clHldren  that  do  not  result 
fatally,  but  we  do  have  accurate  statistics  from  the  registration  area 
of  fatal  accidents  to  school  chihlren,  and  we  can  estimate  the  eco- 
nomic loss  caused  by  them.  In  round  numbers  there  are  15,000 
scliool  children  killed  cacii  year  through  accidents.  The  expense  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  a  school  child  is  about  $40  per  yeai'  for 
the  whole  country.  This  would  make,  in  round  numbers,  $600,000 
as  the  financial  loss  for  one  year.  In  taking  as  an  average  five  years' 
attendance  on  the  part  of  those  childi'en  who  are  killed  in  accidents 
the  cost  of  tuition  would  amount  to  approximately  $3,000,000  an- 
nually from  deaths  of  school  children  ah)ue.''  This  is  the  estimated 
loss  in  the  cost  of  instruction  to  the  Nation  for  children  who  never 
grow  to  adidthood.     The  amount  is  therefore  a  total  economic  loss. 

As  noted  al)Ove.  this  loss  does  not  involve  other  losses  due  to  mm- 
fatal  accidents,  which  result  in  retardation  of  school  work,  the  loss 
of  time,  and  medical  cost,  and,  furthermore,  none  of  these  figures 
aaount  to  any  degree  for  the  misery  and  suffering  prothiced  by  the 
nonfatal  as  well  as  by  the  fatal  accidents.  However,  from  the  money 
standpoint  ahme,  the  numbers  are  serious  enough  to  justify  an  effort 
on  Ihc  partofeihicators to  reduce  accidents  through  school  instructi(ui. 

((  )  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  REDUCING   .\CCIDENrS  THROIT.H 

EDUCATION. 

Later  in  tliis  })ullotin  diita  will  be  presented  showing  the  results 
of  cihication  in  acfidrnt  prevent ioti.  in  the  re(biction  of  accidents 
to  school  chihb-en,  an«l  also  to  a<hdts  in  the  community  wiiere  safety 
ecbieation  is  carried  on.  It  is  well  to  note  hero,  however,  under  the 
need  for  education  in  accident  prevention  that  school  instruction 
reduces  accidents.     It  is  also  well  to  note  (bat  any  effective  uchieve- 

»For  the  ImHiM  of  the  computafloii.  see  School  hcnith  adniJiJlfltrntUm,  l>.v  Unpoer,  p.  31. 
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merit  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  must  be  broujiht  about  throufi^h 
educational  endeavor. 

(D)  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  trend  of  modern  education  is  distinctly  in  the  direction  of 
placing  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  controls  in  the  individual 
as  the  aims  of  educational  endeavor.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to 
make  society  more  effective  in  carrying-  on  its  work,  and  to  insure 
the  individual  the  most  adequate  adjustment  to  the  social  life  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  Obviously,  the  large  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths  in  every  community  Avarrants  the  school  in  seeking  to  develop 
controls  that  will  protect  the  child  of  to-day  and  the  adult  of  to- 
morrow against  the  hazards  of  the  complex  life  of  a  modern  Ameri- 
can community.  We  have  come  to  regard  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  school  and  of  instruction  that  of  developing  means  of  protecting 
the  children  against  the  adverse  conditions  of  life,  whatever  they 
may  be.  In  other  words,  we  are  concerned  with  the  health  of  the 
child,  with  his  bodily  vigor,  and  his  safety;  therefore,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  there  is  vital 
need  of  safety  instruction. 

(E)  COMPLEXITY  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 

The  need  of  education  in  accident  prevention  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  complexities  of  modern  life  into  which  the  children 
are  thrown  virtually  without  equipment  to  meet  it.  We  are  hardly 
aware  until  vre  are  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  hazards  of 
modern  society  have  developed  so  rapidly  that  neither  children  nor 
adults  are  equipped  to  meet  them. 

The  recency  of  the  development  of  present-day  hazards  is  realized 
at  once  when  they  are  enumerated.  Aside  from  industrial  accidents, 
resulting  from  machinery  mostly'  of  nineteenth  century  origin,  the 
railroads,  street  railways,  electricity,  gas,  and  the  automobile  cause 
the  major  accidents  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  Each  of  these  has 
become  a  necessity  of  society  within  the  past  generation.  Railroads, 
to  be  sure,  had  their  origin  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  maximum  building  period  came  within  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  period  of  operation  and  serious  acci- 
dents within  the  twentieth  century.  The  successful  operation  of 
street  railwaj^s  bj^  electricity  did  not  culminate  until  the  nineties, 
and  the  period  of  operation  lies  within  the  twentieth  century.  The 
use  of  gas  as  an  almost  universal  necessity  has  been  achieved  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  the  famous  national  automobile  race  won  in 
Chicago,  in  189G,  with  a  car  that  made  the  remarkable  record  at  that 
time  of  6  miles  in  an  hour  shows  how  recent  is  this  juggernaut  that 
95S2°— 22 2 
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accounts  for  15,000  .s<julii  and  uiillion.s  of  properly  eavli  year  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  deaths  from  auL<miuhil€s  occurred  in  St. 
Louis  in  1907,  and  the  death  curve  has  rapidly  risen  since  that  time. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  no  doubt  obvious.  These  contriv- 
ances of  man  that  ha\e  become  the  common  necessities  of  life  are  of 
so  rec-ent  development  that  we  have  not  acquired  tlie  experience  of 
protectin«j:  ourselves  a«::ainst  tlieni  and  of  utilizinfj  them  without  in- 
volving the  \\  elfare  of  others.  It  is  not  raerel}'  the  reckless  driver 
of  automobiles  that  cause.s  accidents,  but  it  is  the  careful  driver 
with  ij^norant  pedestrians,  and  the  speeder  who  causes  accidents  tf> 
careful  pedestrians  and  duldreii.  It  is  ijj;norance,  •generally,  in 
every  case. 

There  arc  two  ways,  moreover,  of  meeting  this  situation.  P'ii-st,  wc 
may  simply  let  the  matter  go  imtil  by  a  process  of  trial  and  err(»r 
through  thi-ee  or  four  generations  we  shall  have  learned  how  to  handle 
these  necessities  of  life  without  danger  to  ourselves  and  others.  Wc 
shall  learn  from  cxperienc-e  the  methods  of  protection,  but.  in  the 
meantime.  (»ther  inventions  will  have  taken  the  place  of  these  now  in 
use  or  have  supplemented  them,  and  the  siaugjilcr  will  go  on.  .Sec^ind. 
we  may  make  a  stu<iy  of  the  cause  of  accidents  anil  begin  a  system- 
atic plan  of  education — the  only  practicable  method  of  their  elimi- 
nation. The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  jKiint  the  way  to  an  intelli- 
gent handling  of  the  ac<*ident  problem  in  this  countn'. 

IlL  METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

AJSD  ITS  JUSTIFICATION. 

The  ]>receding  <liscussion  has  indicated  the  serious  natuix*  of  the 
accident  situation  in  this  country  and  the  need  of  education  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  fact  that  education  has  iiroved 
t(»  be  ne<-essary  in  the  case  of  industrial  nceidents  cojivinecs  us  that 
the  problem  (»f  public  a<'ci(jcnts  cannot  be  solvcil  withdut  an  adequate 
educational  |>r()grain.  The  analysis  of  i)ultlic  accidents  pivsented  in 
this  diHcussion  indicates  the  causes  as  viewed  objectively,  !)ut  after  all 
wc  nnist  s«'ek  the  causes  of  accidents  in  the  peo{)le,  in  the  individuals 
to  whom  accidents  occur.  Modem  civiliy.Htion  demands  a  henvy 
trallic  iqxui  the  streets;  it  <lemands  that  modem  conveniences  lu'  util- 
ized; it  (U'mamls  that  mechnjiical  (le\ices  be  conserved  and  made  use 
of  to  lighten  the  burden  of  man  an<l  to  provide  tin-  comfort >^  that  will 
aHV)rrl  more  time  and  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  <»f  the  products  of 
civilization.  So  fur  a^  we  can  see,  there  is  un  tendency  to  h-sscn  the 
number  of  invcntif)ns  that  will  maUe  a  m(»re  complex  civilization  and 
create  a  larger  and  larger  ntimber  of  intlustrial  ami  publir-  hazards. 

Therefore,  (he  problem  of  accident  ]>revention  is  one  necessarily 
of  education.     The  causes  of  accidents  lie  fnn«liimen(allv  within  the 
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iaidividiial.  There  are  three  fundairiental  causes  of  aeei<ients,  luul 
their  discussion  will  illustrate  fully  how  completely  the  r^ductiaH.  of 
accidents  depends  upon  education.  The  first  of  these  causes  inheres 
in  the  original  nature  of  jieople  seeking'  to  find  expression  in  a  com- 
plex environment  to  which,  by  the  very  character  of  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment, it  is  not  suited. 

(A)  INHERITED  TENDENCIES— A  CAUSE  OF  ACCIDENT. 

We  have  already  sliown  in  some  detail  that  tlie  present-day  public 
hazards  are  of  so  recent  origin  that  most  of  them  were  unknown  to 
the  middle-aged  man  of  to-day  when  he  was  a  child.  This  fact 
makes  it  necessar}-  that  we  not  only  redirect  the  native  tendencies  of 
the  present  day,  but  that  we  redii'ect  the  whole  social  life  to  meet 
these  new  conditions ;  but  more  upon  this  point  later.  The  iinportant 
point  here  is  that  children  are  born  with  a  variety  of  instincts  that 
are  unsuited  in  the  original  form  of  expression  to  the  conditions 
into  which  they  are  bom.  For  instance,  the  child  has  at  the  vesry 
source  of  his  life  and  the  foundation  of  his  existence  the  tendency 
to  play.  It  is  throu|:h  play  that  the.  child  de^'eiops  his  physical 
organism,  that  he  acquires  and  organizes  his  experience,  tliat  he 
adjusts  himself  to  his  fellows,  and  that  lie  builds  up  his  ideals  and 
attitudes  toward  life.  But  in  tlie  complex  life  of  the  city  to-day  the 
child  can  not  well  exercise  this  fundamental  function  of  nature  with- 
out danger  of  extiiiction.  The  mother,  burdened  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  children  and  household  duties,  sends  the  child  out  into 
the  yard  to  play.  Soon  another  child  appears  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  or  the  ball  with  which  he  is  playing  flies  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Regardless  of  the  admonition  of  the  mother, 
the  child  darts  across  the  street  and  into  the  path  of  a  speeding 
automobile  with  disastrous  results.  Or  suppose  the  child,  exer- 
cising bis  instinct  to  climb  in  the  city,  comes  into  contact  with  the 
live  wire;  the  result  is  fatal.  Thousands  of  accidents  happen  each 
year  to  children  in  the  United  States  from  the  exercise  of  these  and 
other  instincts,  and  yet  we  can  do  away  with  neither  the  automobile, 
electricity,  nor  other  hazards  so  essential  to  human  welfare.  We 
can  proA'ide  children,  how^ever,  with  places  to  play  and  teach  them 
to  use  these  places. 

(B)  BAD  HABITS— THE  CAUSE  OF  FATALITIES. 

A  second  cause  of  accidents  lies  in  bacfpraetices,  common  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  resulting  from  the  fact  that  our  practices,  which  are  formed 
into  habits  in  each  succeeding  generation,  are  the  residt  of  living 
under  rural  conditions  in  the  simple  relations  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   An  illustration  is  in  point.    During  the  year  19'20,  in  the  city 
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of  iSt.  Louis.  75  per  cent  of  all  tlie  street  accidents  occurred  at  other 
l)laces  than  at  street  intersections.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  perhaps 
not  5  per  cent  of  the  population  persist  in  crossing  the  streets  without 
re«i^ard  for  their  own  welfare,  this  large  proportion  of  accidents  is  the 
result  of  the  bad  practices  of  this  small  per  cent.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  These  accidents  do  not  result  from  a  desire  of  people  to 
rush  into  danger,  but  the  anxiety  of  the  American  business  man  or 
tlie  desire  of  the  laborer  to  get  to  his  des-tination  in  the  quickest  time, 
causes  the  man  to  select  the  most  direct  route,  regardless  of  othere. 
With  his  mind  intent  upon  his  objective,  he  looks  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  btit  follows  the  lead  of  liabit,  with  dire  conscnjuences 
to  himself.  This  illustration  serves  as  a  type  of  cause  of  accidents 
that  is  very  common  at  the  present  time  and  against  which  safeguards 
can  only  be  provided  by  the  development  of  new  habits,  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  necessities  of  the  complex  life  of  the  modern  com- 
nuinity,  in  the  people  of  to-day.  and  particularly  in  the  children  of 
the  schools.  The  development  of  these  new  habits  is  a  matter  of 
education. 

(C)  IGNORANCE— A  CAUSE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

A  third  cause  of  accidents  is  ignorance.  We  had  bemoaned  the 
amount  of  illiteracy  found  upon  examination  for  the  American  Army, 
but  the  number  of  illiterates  is  small  cimiparcd  with  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  accidents  and  the  means 
wliereby  accidents  are  prevented.  A  recent  accident  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  my  activities  illustrates  this  point.  A  man  of  good  educa- 
ti(jn,  satisfactory  position,  constantly  employed,  industrious,  with  a 
family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  children,  whom  he  supported 
well  and  kept  in  school,  left  home  haj)py  and  contented  and  went  to 
his  place  of  employment,  put  in  a  good  day's  \York,  and  was  ret\nning 
(o  his  home  to  gi'ect  his  happy  wile  and  children.  A  wire  hung 
dangling  oscr  the  .siih-widU.  ^^  itii  nothing  more  proJitubU"  In  .Id.  he 
grasped  it  and  was  instantly  killed.  The  same  sort  (d"  ignorance 
acc(junts  for  a  tjiousand  <leaths  in  the  United  States  every  year. 

In  fact,  the  three  causes  enumerated  are  responsible  for  all  ac- 
cidents, whether  they  result  from  the  instinct  of  daring  that  creates 
the  reckless  driver  of  an  aiitomohih',  from  the  careless  handling 
of  machinery,  (tr  from  the  tliousands  of  socisd  contacts  that  residt 
fatally  in  the  course*  of  a  year.  I''urthermore,  tin*  only  way  to 
elfect  changes  in  these  comjitions  is  throngii  «'(lucation.  This  may 
be  carried  on  through  the  press,  from  the  platform,  or  in  the  schools. 
The  cfTective  means  is  llirough  school  education.  Iliis  not  only 
reaches  the  child  iwnl  builds  nj)  in  him  the  necessai'y  controls  dur- 
ing his  plastic  period  of  growth,  hut  (he  inlcnsity  with  which  (he.sc 
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experiences  take  hold  of  childhood  brings  the  instruction  into  the 
homes  and  reaches  adults.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
fundamental  functions  of  the  school  to  make  these  particular  changes 
in  childhood.  Thus  the  school  may  provide  for  a  new  and  ever 
increasing;  complexity  of  social  life  and  civilization. 

IV.  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE   ACCIDENT 

SITUATION    IN    EACH    COMMUNITY    AS    A    BASIS    FOR 

SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

While  there  are  certain  general  causes,  such  as  those  just  pre- 
sented, which  are  responsible  for  accidents,  no  community  can  go 
forward  with  a  program  of  instruction  without  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  SDecific  causes  within  that  community  Avhich  wishes  to  under- 
take  the  program.  For  instance,  instinctive  tendencies,  bad  habits, 
and  ignorance  are  the  fundamental  causes  of  accidents,  but  the 
particular  forms  in  which  these  conditions  express  themselves  are 
not  the  same  even  in  different  sections  of  the  same  city.  One 
section  of  the  city  may  be  congested  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  for  the  children  to  play  except  in  the  streets.  The  problem 
of  education  is  totally  different  there  froni  what  it  is  in  another 
part  of  the  city  where  there  are  plenty  of  places  to  play  and  street 
traffic  is  not  a  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hazards  that  cause 
accidents  in  general  throughout  the  United  States,  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile, electric  current,  gas  in  its  various  uses,  railroads,  street  rail- 
ways, and  the  like  may  be  present  in  different  degrees  even  in 
different  sections  of  the  same  city,  and  may  differ  widely  in  different 
cities  or  in  the  country.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  education  in 
accident  prevention  with  reference  to  these  problems  and  the  neces- 
sity for  emphasis  may  be  wholly  different. 

An  example  will  make  clear  my  meaning.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  accidents  from  public  utilities  in  St.  Louis  showed  that  40 
deaths  and  a  thousand  more  or  less  serious  accidents  occurred  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  G  and  10  years,  in  the  three  years  1917- 
1919.  These  accidents  were  caused  by  the  street  cars,  electric  light- 
ing and  power  companies,  and  steam  railways.  Further  analysis 
showed  that  the  accidents  resulted  from  stealing  rides  on  street 
cars,  from  skating  or  playing  in  the  streets,  from  contact  Avith  live 
wires,  and  from  playing  on  railroad  tracks — four  causes  in  all. 
The  causes  of  these  accidents  to  children  did  not  apply  equally  to 
all  parts  of  the  city.  In  some  cities  and  in  rural  communities 
these  causes  may  not  be  present  at  all.  These  data  are  convincing. 
They  demand  that  specific  studies  of  the  causes  and  remedies  in 
each  community  be  made  as  a  basis  of  instruction  for  the  purpose 
of  elimiuating  accidents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  vital  ma- 
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terial  as  a  basis  oi  niolivatiiig  instruclioii.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  anal3sis  of  two  types  of  accidents  for  purposes  of  assisting  other 
c<jmmunities  in  tlie  preliminary  studies  as  a  basis  of  accident  in- 
stiiiction.  I  sliall  make  the  analysis  under  two  heads — namely, 
school  accidents  and  public  acci<lents. 

(A)  SCHOOL  ACCIDENTS.   " 

Any  plan  for  the  elimination  of  accidents,  as  pointed  out  above, 
whether  these  accidents  be  public  or  industrial,  before  bein<^  put 
into  operation  must  be  carefully  preceded  by  an  analysis  of  aciident 
data.  Such  analyses  have  l)een  nuuk'  <;enei!illy  in  inilustrial  |)h\nts, 
but  little  study  has  Ix^en  made  of  public  accidents  and'  notbin«;  up 
to  the  ]3resent  time,  with  the  exception  of  this  study,  has  l)een  at- 
temjjted  in  a  larije  way  with  reference  to  accidents  to  school  children. 
The  present  study,  therefore,  attempts  to  present  a  careful  analysis 
of  accitlent  statistics,  fatal  and  nonfatal  to  children  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  Later  we  shall  present  conclusions  as  to  ri«;lit  procedure 
ba.sed  upon  these  data. 

Table  17. — .lc<  idcnt.s  iii  i/raili    hcUooIh,  Si  ptcnther,  lUlfi^nnuuvy,  JiHO. 


Number  of 
schoobi. 

NimilxT  of 
acciileiiU. 

Popula- 
tion. 

I'er  1,000. 

1 
1 
6 
5 
5 
122 

u 

H 

30 

25 

22K 

900 

7(X) 

4,:^.)0 

1,200 

•1,000 

100,000 

10.0 
11.4 
7.  S 
7.1 
G.3 
2.8 

Up  to  the  {)reseMt  time  no  adeiiuate  data  id'  accidents  to  school 
chihiren  not  under  school  supervision  are  available  except  the  sta- 
tistics of  fatal  accidents  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  coroner's  oflice. 
Statistics  of  accidents  to  cjiildi-en  on  the  school  i)reinises  and  j^oin^  to 
and  fr<>ni  ^rlinoj  urv  to  be  had. 

Tami.k  18. — Arriilrntal  ilrnlhs  nf  chililrrn   of   n<hnn]  nth-.    H'tT.    /•''/•<.    /''/.'».   Jfi^O. 

[IHrftriliiitinn  liy  .vhool  fll.^rlrKI 
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1 

Arc.  ' 

Hl.s 

II. 
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r, 

12 
42 

M 

.SchortI 

pn|iill;iU'NI 
(U|>|>ruJii- 

mi»U>). 

p  -  •  •■,.> 
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1 
1 

.^ 

IH 

6 
4 

n 

2 

win 

IN«) 

a,  '^M 

III,  OKI 
Ifl.OUl 

'Jll,  (»«) 
3.;,  am 

0.7 

.-..  r, 

4.8 
I  2 
3..1 

1.2 
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Table  19. — Acci/ientnl.  (Jcatlis,  rliihin'ii  of  school  nor. 
f  Distribution  In-  canst's.j 


Caiiwv 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

Total. 

Automobile 

14 
3 

17 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 
6 

15 
6 

16 

1 

62 

Streetcar  .                      

"16 

■Wagon 

Railroad 

4 
8 
3 
4 
9 

2 

i" 

Burns 

8 

1 

3 

10 

23 

Firearms 

9 

Drowning..                 

9 

All  otliers                                          

26 

Total                                     

50 

36 

49 

20 

155 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  number  of 
accidents  occurring:  in  the  vaiious  high  schools.  This  fact  is  fur- 
ther shown  in  Figures  B  and  D. 

It  can  be  asserted  that  there  is  evidence  of  no  significant  difference 
of  conditions  that  would  cause  this  discrepancy  in  accident  statistics. 


There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  difference  in  the 
environment  of  these 
various  schools,  such 
as  would  offer  us 
dissimilar  accident 
hazard.  For  in- 
stance, school  B  is 
situated  in  a  neigh- 
borhood whichi  offers 
much  greater  hazard 
than  any  other  be- 
cause of  street  con- 
gestion. But  the 
causes  of  accidents 
do  not  show  that  the 
street     enviroiunent 
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B. — Accident.s  in   high   sthooLs    (represented  by   letters 
on  left),   September.   lOIS-.Tanuary,   1920. 


has  anything  to  do  with  the  number,  character,  or  .seriousness  of  acci- 
dents. Schools  E  and  G  contain  fewer  pupils  than  the  others;  one  is 
a  school  for  colored  children  and  the  other  is  a  junior  high  school. 
This  fact  is  significant  in  making  the  comparison.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions in  mind  the  schools  may  be  compared  with  the  fact  in  view 
that  environmental  conditions  do  not  affect  the  results.  Therefore 
the  wide  variation  in  the  nmnber  of  accidents  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  mind  and  the  habits  of  the  children  themselves. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  difference  in  home  education  and  attitude  which 
has  not  been  largely  affected  hy  school  training.  The  (hita,  then,  are 
symptomatic  of  a  situation  that  can  be  changed  only  through  educa- 
tional endeavor. 
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'Ilie  conclusions  drawn  from  data  presented  for  the  liiwh  schools 
are  equally  true  of  the  grade  schools.  The  environments  of  the 
irrade  scliools  vary  widely,  and  if  all  other  conditions  were  equal, 
there  would  be  a  much  lar^rer  numljer  of  accidents  in  some  districts 
than  in  others.  But  actually  the  environmental  conditions  are  not 
the  vital  factor  at  all.     Table  17  and  Fi<rure  E  are  for  the  <rrades. 

These  records  show  the  accidents  in  123  elementary  schools.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  charts  relating  to  tlie  grades  that  there  are 
"soi-e  spots''  in  which  the  number  of  accidents  is  large.  Seventeen 
schools  of  the  122  report  nearly  one-half  of  the  accidents.    This  can 

A  .„„..      riot  be  explained  on 

Average  i 

Daily  En-       (lie     grOUud     of     OUt- 

rollment.  _         ° 

igi^O  ijicle  conditions,  as 
was  indicated  above, 
although  outside  con- 
ditions do  a  fleet  the 
number  of  accidents 
to  a  degree.  The 
history  of  one  sch(»)l 
is  in  point.  This 
school  has  had  sys- 
tematic instruction 
in  accident  preven- 
tion for  two  years, 
and  not  a  single  acci- 
dent has  occurred 
in  the  school,  on 
the  grounds.  (»•  on 
the  way  to  and  iVoni 
.school.  Not  a  single 
f?ital  accident  has 
occurred  (o  a  diilil 
living  in  tiie  district. 
This  district,  moreover,  is  one  that  is  most  uiil'avoiaMy  .situated  in 
.so  far  as  the  enviroiuiiental  conditions  are  concerned.  Three  lines 
of  street  cars  run  thn^igh  flic  district.  One  of  the  niost  congested 
streets  in  the  city  lies  in  the  district.  Automobile  thoroughfares  pass 
through  the  di.strict  in  various  directi<»ns,  and  most  of  the  railroail 
lines  coming  into  St.  Loui.^  skirt  it  on  one  side.  Here  then  is  evidence 
that  instruction  in  a«<ident  prevention  nuiy  be  effective  regardless 
r)f  the  social  environment,  by  creating  the  right  hal>its  and  attitude 
of  mind.  1 1  may  be  said  furtlxM-  that  this  same  district  showed  a 
high  recoid  of  fatal  ;iihI  nonfatal  accidents  before  instru<tioii  in 
accident  prevt-tftiou  began.  This  distri<'t  is  typical  of  a  few  where 
accident  inslrudion  has  been  cairied  on   for  several  vears. 
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(B)  ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLIC  ACCIDENTS  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  JANUARY  TO 

MAY,  1922— FOUR  MONTHS. 

Analysis  of  accident  statistics  is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  instruc- 
tion and  as  a  means  of  providing  the  causes  and  conditions  for 
those  who  are  to  give  the  instruction,  namely,  the  teachers.  There- 
fore, an  analysis  of  the  accidents  in  St.  Louis  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year 


Per  1.000 

population 


a 


/^3 


7.7 


S,L 


E 


3.3 


1922    is    presented. 
This    analysis    will 
illustrate    how    in- 
dispensable it  is  to 
have  such  data  for 
any  effective  work. 
Table  20  presents  a 
comparative    state- 
ment for  the  period 
extending  from 
January  1  to  April 
30,     in    the     years 
1920,  1921,  and 
1922,  and  the  sta- 
tistics    for    the 
month     of     April, 
1922.      These    data- 
show    at  once   just 
what  the  situation 
is    at    present   and 
what   our  problem 
is     in     comparison 
with  that  of  former 
years.       More    im- 
portant,    however, 
is  the  specific  difficulty  at  the  present  time.     From  the  point  of 
view  of  reduction  the  statistics  are  favorable  except  for  automobiles, 
drowning,  and  asphyxiation.     The  serious  condition  at  the  present 
time  lies  in  automobiles,  burns,  drowning,  falls,  street  railway,  and 
asphyxiation.     The  table  which  follows  explains  itself: 

Table  20. — Comparative  statement  of  fatal  accidents,  all  causes:  January  1  to 
April  SO,  1922,  as  compared  with  same  periods  1920  and  1921. 


r,mmJ.^ 


G 

Fig. 


iJ 


D. — Accidents   in   hlgli  schools    (represented   by   letters 
on  left)   in  SeptemtM?r,  1918-Jaiiuary,  1920. 


Causes. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

April, 
1922. 

Automobile 

o2 
16 

1 

2S 

15 

1 

41 
14 

5 

14 

Burns  in  the  homes. . 

4 

Drowning 

4 
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T.VDLE  20. — Conijtorativc  statement  of  fatal  accidciitx.  r^-.— *'  .nti  niCiL 


Causes. 


Klevators 

Falls 

ludustrial 

Steam  railway.. 

Street  ear.'i 

Elei-trotutlon... 
.A.-;phv.\iiil!(JU... 
Gunshot  wounds 
Motor  cvile 


1920 

1921 

1922 

. 

4 

1 
1) 

;   42 

24 

32 

17 

15 

3 

l.{ 

6 

2 

6 

6 

o 

1 
0 
0 

1 

1 
5 
5 
2 

1 

20 

2 

0 

AnrU, 
1922. 


Tlie  next  table  relates  specifically  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  killed : 

T.^Ri.E  21. — Anali/sis  of  deaths  front  automohiUs  for  tlu:  first  four  months  of 

1022  (St.  Louis),  aex  and  aye. 

Male 2<5 

Female 1^' 

Total   number   of   deaths 41 

'Schc^U  f>4trfp0C      Under  5 C 

^   mmmmmmmm^a^^^m^amm^mm  

1&-20 

21-25 1 

/  ^^^^^^^^^^— -^.^^  //.  4  ^o-'?o 

^^^^^^^^^^  31-35 

30-40 

41-45 '—       1 

S  ^^gg^t^^m^Kammmmmm  '^•d  4G-r>o 

5r>-e«) 1 

Gi-4;r> ;{ 

^    .  60-70 5 

S  ^^f'l^'iimmmmammmmmmm  '•'  over  to 4 

Tahle  21  indicjites 

/I  th;it  niMic  males  are 

^  ■■■■^■■■■■■■■i  UillofI  tliiui  foniah^s. 

'riic.-o  data  ionturni 

to      the      .statistics 

iZZwmmaamB    ^-^  j^oitliered      for     the 

Km,    EJ, — AoldontK    in    irrudo  whooU.    8ep(.«mlvr.    Iftlft-         Uni(o<l    States   aS   tl 
Jnnuiuy.   1!>'.'0.  ' 

\vh<»k».  :iii<l  n-sult 
from  the  fact  tliat  there  are  inon-  iiu-ii  <»n  the  .streets  and  tliat  they 
are  more  careless  than  women.  Tl»o  aji^es  at  \vhi<li  the  accidents 
occur  are  significant.  Twenty  out  of  41  deaths  occurred  to  persons 
over  no.  and  6  ^ve^e  <'!iihhen  ">  years  or  younger.  Only  W  chihlren 
of  elementary -scliooi  age  were  Icillod.  This  indicates  the  effectivt^ 
ness  of  scliooi  safely  instruction.     The  following  (••!.!."  i  ;  "nstnictive: 
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Table  22. — Classification  of  -'it  automobile  deatlis  according  to  kind  of  vehicle,i 

driver,  and  cause. 


Kind  of  vehicle : 

Passenger 

Truck 

Unknown 

Accident  while  owner  was  driving 
Accident     while     chaiiffeur     was 
driving 9 


25 
0 
8 


Cause  of  accident  : 

Speeding 5 

Careless  driving 2o 

Crossing  in  middle  of  block 9 

Coasting  in  the  streets 2 


Table  22  hardly  needs  an  explanation.  The  fact  that  25  passenger 
cars  caused  fatal  accidents  and  ttat  32  of  the  accidents  occurred 
while  the  owner  was  driving  indicates  that  recent  purchasers  of  cars 
are  concerned  in  these  accidents.  This  fact  is  further  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  30  ox  the  accidents  were  caused  by  speeding  or  care- 
less driving.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  nine  persons  were 
killed  while  crossing  at  places  not  designated  for  that  purpose  shows 
that  the  pedestrian  is  not  educated  to  carefulness  Again,  the  fact 
that  only  two  children  were  Idlled  from  their  own  fault,  namely, 
coasting  in  the  streets,  indicates  that  the  schools  have  performed  their 
work  effectively 

Two  items  of  interest  concerning  ^lese  fatalities  do  not  appear  in 
the  tables.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  occurred  outside  of  the 
congested  districts  and  45  per  cent  of  them  occurred  betv,'een  4  and 
8  p.  m.  These  fact3  iu\ply  that  the  accidents  occur  after  the  children 
have  reached  home  from  school  and  are  pla^'ing  in  the  streets,  and 
as  the  adults  are  going  home  from  their  work  or  business.  The  fact 
that  passenger  cars  caused  the  accidents  accentuates  these  conclusions. 

This  analysis  of  accidents  would  not  be  complete  without  including 
data  relating  to  nonfatal  accidents.  These  data  not  only  emphasize 
the  vital  significance  of  a  sensible  accident  prevention  movement  and 
the  necessity  of  safety  education,  but  also  that  the  real  problem  in- 
volved for  the  teacher  is  the  development  of  a  safety  consciousness 
in  the  children  through  school  instruction.  I  shall  present  four 
tables  giving  the  number  and  kinds,  the  causes,  the  time,  and  the  time 
of  injuries  of  nonfatal  accidents  in  St.  Louis  for  April,  1922. 


Table  23. — Accident  statistics  for  month   of  April,  1922. 
Number  of  highway  accidents  of  all  lamis 


920 

821 

1 244 

10 

7 

7 

15 

14 

Property  damage $-t-5. 121 


Number  of  automobile  accidents 

Number  injured  in  automobile  accidents 

Number  injured  in  motor-cycle  accidents 

Number  injured  in  bicycle  accidents 

Number  injured  in  horse-drawn  vehicle  accidents- 
Number  injured  in  street-car  accidents 

Number  of  fatalities  from  automobile  accidents 
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T.VBTJ3  24. — ClaHs'ifivalion  of  cuuhch  of  accUhiits  for  mouth  of  April,  1922. 


Causes. 


I '  '  >  -OS  not  detenntned 

(        'S  given  as  unavoidable 

>K  nil  ling 

Driving  on  wrong  side  of  street 

Parked  tooclo^e  to  tracks 

Mechanical  deftx-ts 

Careless  pctlestrians 

Careless  driving 

Auto  |)assLng  street  car  while  discharging  passengers . 

ruUing  away  from  curb  without  giving  signal 

Bacliing  vehicle  without  givhig  signal j». . 

Turning  without  giving  signal 

Stojjpmg  without  giving  signal 

Falls  from  vehicles 

Driving  witliout  lights 

Runaway  horses 

Incompetent  driver 

Cliildren  pUiying  in  street 


I  Number  | 
Personal  I  of  i 
injuric--.  '  pcr.oual 

I  mjuries. 


Total. 


3ti 
3 
G 
5 
5 
8 

51 
141 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 

17 


1J>3 


102 
2 

4S 
0 
4 

21 
0 

4as 

0 
10 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
4 
26 


737 


Total. 


lis 

11 

9 

29 

:.i 

WJ 
0 

10 
3 
4 
0 
3 
0 
5 

43 


920 


TAUui  25. — Time  of  (urideiiis  (April,  1022) ;  pcnsomil  injuries. 


32-  1 

1-  2 

2-  3 

3-  4 

4-  5 

5-  0 

6-  7 

7-  8 

8-  9 
f>-]0 

10-11 
n-12 
12-  1 


12-  I 

1-  2 

2-  3 

3-  4 

4-  f) 
f)-  G 
«-  7 
7-  S 

5-  9 
tV-10 

HV-11 
11-12 
12-  1 


a.  Ill 

a.  ni 

a.  Ill 

a.  m 

a.  Ill 

a.  in 

a.  Ill 

a.  m 

a.  Ill 13 

a.  in 25 

a.  m 11 

a.  in 14 

\K  III 18 


1 
5 
1 

'G 

4 
•  > 

7 

8 


1-  2  p.  ui 10 

2-  3  p.  in 15 

3-  4  p.  ui 10 

4-  5  p.  in 15 

5-  G  p.  m 12 

(j-  7  p.  m 

7-  8  p.  in 

8-  0  p.  m 

0-10  p.  Ill 

10-11  p.  ni 

11-12  p.  ni 


10 

o 


1 

0 


Totiil 103 

Tmslk  20. — .Vo  personal  injiirits;  at  the  various  periods  of  the  iluii. 


n.  Ill <• 

a.  in 2<> 

a.  m 2 

a.  u\ 22 

a.  in 20 

a.  ni 21 


U.  Ill 

a.  in 
a.  Ill 

a.  Ill 

a.  Ill 

a.  Ill 

p.  Ill 


29 
31 
35 
43 
3<» 
85 

no 


1-  2  J).  111. 

2-  3  p.  in. 

3-  4  J),  in. 

4-  5  p.  ni. 


40 

.'io 

.'UI 
20 

5-  G  p.  m 70 

•V-  7  p.  ni J :':\ 

7-  8  p.  ni •_'.« 

8-  9  i».  in ::'> 

9-10  p.  m •' 

10-11  p.  in_.  .".I  I 

11-12  p.  Ill  '• 

Total '.:;7 


r  wi.sli  to  (•(Micliidr  this  aiialvsis  of  ar<i(l(>nts  witli  cinjiliasis  ujxm 
(lie  .statoiiK'Tit  iiKulo  at  the  outset ;  tliat  is,  the  piirpose  of  its  jiresenta- 
tion  is  to  illustrate  how  any  community  must  proceed  if  it  wishes  to 
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attack  the  problem  of  carelessness  intelli<>eiitly.  I  believe  that  every 
reader  is  convinced  that  accidents  are  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
remedy  for  the  condition  is  adequate  education.  It  is  furthermore 
clear  that  the  schools  play  the  most  fundamental  role  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  accidents.  The  next  problem  is  to  present  the  method  by 
which  accidents  may  be  prevented  through  school  instruction. 

V.  THE  METHOD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ACCIDENT 

PREVENTION. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  largely  concerned  with  data  which 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  program  of  school  instruction 
in  accident  prevention.  It  would  seem  that  the  statistics  so  far  pre- 
sented v/ould  convince  anyone  that  safety  instruction  should  become 
a  vital  part  of  the  school  curriculmn.  This  Avas  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  came  after  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the  statistics. 
The  war  with  its  demand  upon  the  school  children  of  America  taught 
us  the  value  of  utilizing  social  objectives,  namely,  the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds,  thrift  stamps,  patriotic  appeals,  and  the  like,  as  a  means  of 
arousing  interest  in  the  conventional  subjects.  "We  discovered,  more- 
over, the  value  of  a  sound  motive  as  a  means  of  stimidating  interest 
in  school  work.  We  had  found  through  the  necessity  of  the  situation 
during  the  war  that  we  could  teach  children  more  of  the  conventional 
subjects  than  we  had  been  able  to  without  the  stimulus  that  comes 
from  the  large  sqcial  interest  in  a  vital  comjtnunity  and  national 
proljlem.  This  discovery  suggested  that  a  new  motive  might  be 
found  in  the  fatalities-  and  loss  of  property  that  goes  on  year  after 
year  and  far  exceeds  the  losses  of  war — ^the  accidents  of  the  coun- 
try. But  could  this  material  be  organized  and  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  conventional  subjects?  An  examination  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  soon  convinced  us  that  such  was 
l^ossible  and  that  every  subject  in  the  curriculimi  has  numerous  situ- 
ations that  lend  themselves  to  the  development  of  habits,  knowledge, 
and  ideals  of  safety. 

The  method,  therefore,  of  education  in  accident  prevention  is  to 
secure  the  social  result  of  reducing  accidents  by  utilizing  those  situa- 
tions which  naturally  develop  in  history,  geograph}'^,  drawing,  Eng- 
lish, and  the  like.  These  situations  are  used  to  create  a  consciousness 
of  safety  that  will  protect  the  children  against  the  hazards  of  the 
complex  life  of  the  conmiunity.  An  adequate  discussion  of  the 
method  of  making  safety  instruction  a  part  of  the  curricidum  has 
been  presented  and  does  not  need  further  discussion  here." 

0  See  Education  in  acciilcnt  prevention,  by  E.  George  Payne,  rublislicil  by  Lyons  & 
Carnaban,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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Tlie  plan  outlined  is  simple  enough  and  is  in  line  with  our  piesent- 
day  educational  endeavor.  The  plan  involves  two  distilK^t  aspects, 
each  desij^ned  to  serve  a  specific  purpose  in  the  elimination  of  acx.:i- 
<lents:  First,  the  instruction  in  safety,  as  a  part  of  the  daily  studies, 
as  suitable  situations  arise;  second,  the  organization  of  the  school  into 
a  safety  council  or  league  with  adequate  committees  for  the  pro- 
motion of  safety  work.  The  jjrinciple  for  the  basis  of  school  safety 
is  that  the  .school  sliall  become  conscious  of  itself  as  an  organization 
in  the  community  and  assume  for  itself  the  problem  of  n)aking  its 
own  coumimiity  safe.  This  consciousness  may  also  be  just  as  definite 
with  reference  to  health,  thiift,  or  other  social  necessities  as  it  is 
Avith  reference  to  safety.  When  a  school  organization  once  begins  to 
]>lan  for  its  own  welfare,  it  takes  on  new  life  and  becomes  conscious 
of  its  ix)wer  and  its  opjiortunity  as  a  unit  for  service;  thus  its  com- 
mittees assume  responsibility  for  the  little  folks  as  they  cross  the 
sii-eets  going  to  and  from  school  and  for  teaching  carefulness  on  the 
playground  aud  iu  the  school  neighborhood.  I'ho  school  is  tlius 
creatino-  a  welfare  con.sciousness  that  makes  all  its  little  citizens 
individually  interested,  not  only  in  the  actions  of  its  own  inimediate 
envii-onment,  but  in  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  children  are 
thus  acquiring  training  in  citizenship  that  goes  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate ])iirpose  for  which  the  children's  safety  council  and  activities 
are  created. 

(A)  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 

€URRKULUM. 

The  niate)ials  presented  here  are  the  results  of  an  experiment  in 
edijration  in  acvident  j)re\ention,  cairied  out  in  the  Harris  Teachers 
C'oliege  antl  the  W'yman  Observation  School  as  a  |)art  of  a  jjrogrum 
(»f  educational  rec()nBtruetion.  T\\v  poiMt  of  vieM'  from  which  vie  are 
.stu<lying  education  is  social,  and  we  Jire  attem|>(ing  to  reconstrml  ihe 
cui'riculuni  <»n  scwial  grciunds.  Tlu'  purpose  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
ascertain  the  kinds  of  social  needs  the  individual  has  while  in  thf 
.school  and  when  he  leaves  the  schof»l  f(»r  a  place  in  society  oulsidi*  of 
the  .school  enviiorunt-iit.  This  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  situations 
to  which  the  individiail  must  adjust  him.self.  On  the  «>ther  hand,  it 
is  oui'  purpose  to  discover  the  habits,  skills,  attitudes,  point.s  of  view, 
and  ideals  concerning  these  .social  situations  that  should  be  developed 
in  the  child  by  means  of  the  iiniiculuni  duiiug  his  scho(>l  career. 
For  instance,  by  a  stuiiy  of  s<icie.ty  and  its  demands  u|>on  the  in- 
dividual gt)ing  out  from  scJiool,  we  find  that  it  is  necessary  that  he 
pos.sess  curtain  habits,  skills,  iileals,  attitudes,  and  ho  foith,  relating 
to  the  liealth,  vocationnl  lilness,  civic  dtrties  and  responsibilitie.s,  acci- 
dent prevention,  tliti ft,  ami  so  forth,  if  he  is  to  be  an  ed'er-tive  unit  in 
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the  social  organization.  It  is  our  purpose  to  develop  these  ideals, 
habits,  skills,  and  attitudes  through  curricular  instruction. 

The  exi)eriment  in  teaching  accident  preNention,  tlien,  is  merely 
one  effort  of  many  in  process  to  reconsti'uct  the  whole  ^lementaiv 
school  curriculum  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  social  unit.  The  dominant  motive  in  this  experiment 
is  threefold.  P^irst,  to  combat  the  serious  menace  to  human  welfare 
of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  serious  public  and  industrial 
accidents.  During  the  period  of  the  war,  when  fewer  than  70,000 
fatalities  occurred  from  wounds  and  sickness  in  the  expeditionary 
force  of  more  than  two  million  men  in  France,  practically  twice 
that  number  of  people  were  killed  in  avoidable  accidents  in  the 
United  States.  During  tliis  same  period,  when  fewer  than  300,000 
persons  were  wounded  in  the  war,  about  three  million  persons  wet-e 
injured  from  accidents  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  might 
ha^'e  been  avoided.  Ev^ry  school  district  in  the  United  States 
shares  these  accidents.  These  statistics  suggest  that  the  problem  of 
aeeideats  is  one  that  must  be  considered  by  the  teacher  and  school 
administrator. 

Second,  as  pointed  out  ahove,  the  material  and  situations  avail- 
a1)le  in  accident  instruction  afford  unusual  opportunity  for  provid- 
ing motive  in  the  work  in  English,  history,  civics,  arithmetic,  ethics, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  These  situations  are 
familiar  to  the  child  and  touch  his  life  in  such  a  vital  way  that 
nothing  we  have  found  is  more  valuable  in  arousing  his  interest 
and  activity.  The  curriculum  may  be  greatly  enriched  by  this  addi- 
tional subject  matter.  The  need  of  accident  prevention  and  the 
desirability  of  creating  attitudes  and  ideals  alxmt  accidents,  both 
as  a  community  and  individual  need,  provide  unit  situations  through 
which  mav  be  taught  most  successfullv  English,  liistory,  readinii;, 
and.  in  fact,  all  the  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Third,  the  subject  matter  of  accident  prevention  helps  to  make 
possible  the  use  of  the  project  method  in  the  presentation  of  the 
various  subjects.  Since  the  teacher  must  seek  actual  situations 
through  which  she  expects  to  develop  skills,  ideals,  and  attitudes, 
all  the  work  becomes  actual  projects  to  the  child.  It  furthermore 
socializes  the  educational  proce&ses. 

These  objectives  afford,  tlien,  the  motive  for  this  experiment. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  the  introduction  of  teach i rig 
of  accident  prevention  into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  experiment  was  the  determination  of  the  place 
of  accident  instruction  in  the  curriculiun.  AVhen  the  need  of  iristi'uc- 
tion  in  accident  prevention  was  sufficiently  felt  for  us  to  undertake 
accident  instruction,  the  first  problem  was  tf)  seek  to  carry  it  out 
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witliout  the  addition  of  a  further  burden  to  tlie  idready  congested 
ciirricidiim.  Our  first  step,  then,  was  to  jrive  our  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  introduction  of  this  additional  subject  matter.  Upon 
examination  of  the  curriculum  we  found  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  regular  curriculum  could  be  more  elfectively  tauglit  through 
the  use  of  accident  situations.  The  following  examples  will  show 
how  the  subject  matter  has  been  connected  with  social  situations 
so  as  to  give  meaning  to  regular  curricular  instructi(m  and  to  arouse 
the  child  to  the  point  where  he  can  fo(>l  the  vital  nature  of  the 
regular  subjects. 

READING    IXSSON. 

Tim  uub'iy Hint  lit. — The  reading  of  articles  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  bearing  on  accident  prevention  selected  from  any  source 
within  the  experience  of  the  child. 

Preparation. — The  child  is  to  read  as  widely  as  possible  from  these 
sources  in  order  that  he  may  select  the  best  example  of  a  description 
of  an  accident  in  order  that  he  may  read  it  to  the  class  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  class  to  avoid  such  an  accident  themselves.  Also,  his 
purpose  is  to  make  such  an  impression  upon  the  class  from  his  reading 
that  the  members  will  vote  to  include  the  selection  read  in  a  sc-rap- 
book  to  be  i>ut  in  the  library  for  future  classes  and  for  the  use  of  the 

!-cll(X>l. 

Ikecitailou: — The  childi'en  read  their  respective  selection"^  with 
force;  the  chuss  discusses  the  merits  and  defects  of  each  and  finally 
votes  to  include  or  not  to  include  the  selection  in  the  scrapbook  for  the 
library. 

Ohjectirc. — First,  the  pupil  ac(juires  tlie  habit  of  reading  the  types 
of  material  that  every  citi/en  should  know  how  to  read  intelligently. 
Second,  in  the  class  discu.ssion  the  pupil  develops  the  capacity  for  the 
exercise  of  critical  judgment  toward  material  found  in  newspajx'rs 
and  magazines.  Third,  the  j)Upii  gains  a  gi'eat  deal  of  social  informa- 
tion in  tli(;  jueparation  of  his  paiticular  lesson.  I-'ourth,  undei-  the 
impelling  motive  of  influencing  the  class  through  his  selection  and  of 
preserving  his  selection  for  future  clas-ses,  the  pupil  ac(|uires  skill  in 
rea<ling,  in  intcrjjretation.  aiul  in  |)H»i»ci'  luannir  of  juvsentation. 
Kiftli,  the  pupils  actually  participate  in  a  social  function  and  accjuire 
skill  and  habits  in  such  nnitters.  Sixth,  the  pupil  ac<iuin's  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  idouls  concerning  tlie  prevention  of  accidents. 

CIVICS  i.r.ssox. 

AsH/f/ntiwnf. — Xotice  and  read  llie  daily  newspapers  Im  om.-  week 
and  clip  all  the  news  concerning  coroner's  court's  ax-tivities.  'I'he  class 
selects  a  coiiiinittce  to  visit  a  coroner's  court  and  hear  an  in(|uest.  All 
|)Upils  find  from  parents,  friends,  or  any  <jther  source  all  jjossiblc  in- 
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formation  concerning  the  history,  purpose,  function,  and  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  coroner's  court  and  inquest  in  their  city. 

Preparation. — Follow  the  assignment. 

Recitation. — Report  of  the  committee.  A  discussion  of  the  nature, 
function,  purpose,  and  effectiveness  of  the  coroner's  court.  Children 
participate  freely  in  the  discussion  and  read  any  of  their  clippings 
that  they  think  particularly  pertinent.  The  court  and  its  functions 
are  regarded  mainly  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Ohjective. — First.,  knowledge  of  an  important  social  institution. 
Second,  participation  of  the  class  in  a  social  exercise  in  the  selection 
of  a  committee  to  perform  a  social  function  for  the  class.  Third, 
the  establishing  of  habits  in  the  children  of  reading  newspapers 
carefully  and  critically.  Fourth,  new  points  of  social  contact  and 
interests.  (Note. — One  boy  discovered  the  need  of  magazines  for 
prisoners  in  the  local  jail  and  formed  a  club  of  school  children  to 
supply  them.)  Fifth,  the  class  selects  representatives  to  present 
any  vital  information  in  the  form  of  four-minute  speeches  to  other 
classes  in  the  school.  Thus  they  learn  a  new  social  responsibility 
and  acquire  a  valuable  skill  in  public  speaking  on  vital  matters. 

ARrrHMETIC  LESSON. 

Ass'-gmnent. — Gather  data  on  accidents  in.  city  and  make  problems 
from  the  statistics. 

Preparati<m. — Put  the  statistics  into  tables,  make  graphs  and  prob- 
lem solutions.  The  following  problems  are  some  of  those  con- 
structed by  a  seventh-grade  class  and  will  show  how  the  pupils  are 
led  to  find  and  interpret  important  social  statistics  in  their  daily 
exercises : 

1.  The  number  of  deaths  by  accident  in  St.  Louis  in  1916  was  525. 
In  1918  the  number  was  464.  How  much  Avas  the  number  decreased 
in  1918?     What  part  was  it  decreased? 

2.  There  were  610  people  killed  by  accidents  in  St.  Louis  in  1917; 
75  of  these  were  cliildren  under  10,  48  were  from  10  to  20  years. 
What  number  beyond  the  age  of  20  were  killed  in  1917  ? 

3.  Six  thousand  children  under  10  years  of  age  were  killed  by 
accident  in  the  United  States  in  1917.  If  this  number  could  have 
been  reduced  by  10  per  cent  by  "  sa  f ety  first "  how  many  would  have 
been  saved  in  1918  ? 

Graph  solutions  of  accident  statistics  are  frequently  drawn  by 
pupils  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  statis- 
tics and  their  interpretation  that  they  will  need  to  be  acquainted  with 
in  their  daily  life. 

Recitation. — Placing  problems  upon  the  board,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  solution  and  the  ways  of  handling  such  statistics. 
9582°— 22 3 
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Objective. — First,  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  juelgmeut  in  ilie 
handling  of  important  social  statistics.  Second,  knowledge  of  acci- 
dent conditions  in  the  community  and  Nation.  Third,  knowledge  of 
the  difl'erent  methods  of  arithmetical  solutions.  Fourth,  skill  in 
computation  and  in  handling  .statistics.  Fifth,  knowledge  of  sources 
of  statistics  and  ability  to  gather  those  statistics  and  interpret  them. 

ENGLISH    LESSON. 

Assignment. — Description  of  accidents  I  have  seen,  or  of  imagi- 
nary avoidable  accidents. 

Freparation. — Discussion  in  class  of  the  various  accidents  seen  by 
members  and  accidents  imagined,  emphasizing  the  imj^ortant  ele- 
ments in  the  story  and  the  points  of  em])hasis.  The  childien  are  to 
think  over  their  stories  and  tell  them  to  their  little  friondc;  for 
practice. 

Recitation. — Oral  composition.  Description  in  clear  Englisli  of 
an  accident  within  the  experience  of  the  child.  A  f)"ee  discussion 
and  criticism  of  the  presentation  by  the  class.  A  selection  by  the 
class  of  pupils  to  present  their  stories  to  other  classes  in  the  school. 

Ohjecti've. — First,  ability  to  stand  before  a  group  of  fellows  and 
make  a  speech.  Second,  power  of  oral  English  expression.  Third, 
consciousness  of  accident  situations.  Foni'th.  ])ropej-  attitude  towaj'd 
accidents  in  the  comui unity. 

i)i;AWl\(i   LESSON. 

Assignment. — The  selection  o!  a  sti'eet  cro.ssing  or  other  accident 
situation  for  a  <h-awing  lesson. 

Prepdrathms. — Discussion  of  the  situalion  and  a  deLermiinititm  <d' 
the  points  of  emj^hasis  us  a  class  exercise. 

liecitdiion. — Drawing  tlie  accident  situation  under  the  sufiervision 
of  the  teacher.  Discussion  by  the  class  of  tiie  drawing  and  the  selcc- 
lion  of  drawing  for  displaying  in  tlie  school,  on  the  bulletin  boards, 
and  in  the  halls. 

Of)jective. — First,  making  tlie  'liildren  conscious  of  the  situations 
that  cause  accidents.  Second,  increasing  one's  drawing  al>ility. 
'J'hird,  new  .s<'nsi"  of  social  obligation  iu  diMwiiig  to  iiitlticucc  the 
members  of  the  school  against  accidi'nl^. 

These  are  merely  typical  lessons  that  ba\e  been  carried  out  in 
the  upper  grades.  It  will  l>e  noted  (hat  each  lesson,  although  the 
point  of  emphasis  \h  drawing,  iMiLrlisli,  aiilhmetic,  civics,  and  .so 
foilJi,  achiidly  alVords  exercises  in  all  ollicr  subjects.  Each  lesson 
is  an  exercise  in  civics,  lOnglish,  drawing,  and  so  forth. 
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(B)  DRAMATIZATION. 

The  second  means  of  <>;ivin«ij  accident  instruction  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  is  through  dramatization  and  pantomime.  This  is  usuuUy 
]-e<2;arded  as  a  part  of  the  lan<j;uage  work,  and  it  affords  tine  oppor- 
tunity for  language  practice.  In  the  dramatization  the  children 
usually  select  some  dramatic  incident  connected  with  an  accident, 
consti'uct  their  play,  and  present  it  as  a  part  of  a  classroom  exercise. 
The  ])antomimes  usually  attempt  to  reproduce  accident  situations, 
liut  by  the  introduction  of  the  proper  means  of  safety,  the  accident 
is  prevented.  This  form  of  educational  endeavor  lends  itself  so 
a(hnirably  to  the  development  of  safety  intelligence  and  attitudes 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  skills  and  knowledges  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  on  the  other  that  I  wish  to  devote  some  space  to  a  concrete 
illustration  of  how  dramatization  is  used. 

I  am  presenting  here  a  play  which  was  acted  by  the  boys  of  the 
AVebster  School,  St.  Louis.^  It  illustrates  how  language  and  acci- 
dent prevention  both  may  be  taught. 

Before  presenting  the  play  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  St. 
Louis  has  a  Junior  Safety  League  consisting  of  boys  from  12  to  18 
years  of  age.  A  part  of  their  activities  is  to  bring  together  3,500 
boys  once  a  month  on  Saturday  morning  at  one  of  the  local  theaters 
for  a  safety  program.  At  this  meeting  there  are  speeches,  plays, 
pantomimes,  and  the  like  by  the  children  themselves;  speeches  by 
adults ;  and  safety  -motion  pictures.  It  was  one  of  these  meetings 
that  inspired  the  following  play  constructed  by  the  children  and 
presented  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  pupils 
with  the  need  of  safety  as  they  had  come  to  feel  it : 

WHY  DICK   BELIEVED   IN   SAFETY   FIRST. 

(A  play  for  boys  of  the  sixtli,  seventh,  nnd  eighth  grades.  Time  of  per- 
formance about  20  minutes.) 

CHARACTERS. 
Fiank. 
Tom. 
George. 
Careless  Dick. 
Dnmimer  lioy. 
('ajitaiu  of  Safety  League. 

Ten  members  of  Safety  League.     (These  may  include  Frank,  Tom  and  Oeorge.) 
Charles    (Dick's  older  brother). 
.Tack. 

Police  officer. 
Walt.M-. 
Mr.  "Wilson. 
Three  othei'  hoys. 


■  Older  hors  wit!)  chamred  voices. 


'Contributed  by  CAiwa  Bi-oemmelsick,  head  assisiiinl   in  Wobstor  School.  St.   LouLs,  Mo. 
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ScENK  I.  .1  cihi  street. 

Frank.  That  Wiis  a  iiiiiility  narrow  escsipe  Dick  liatl  just  now. 

Tom.  It  surely  was,  and  unless  iic  is  la-oufrht  to  l>is  senses  ht'll  jmn:-!  with 
a  tenible  accident  one  of  the>;e  days. 

(leorye.  If  he  had  l)eeii  Icillcd,  he  would  have  had  only  himself  to  l>lanie. 
for  the  driver  of  the  truck  warned  him  to  stay  off.  As  usual.  Dick  waited  his 
chance  and  jumped  on  ajrain. 

Frank.  And,  of  course,  the  driver  of  the  car  coming  from  the  other  direction 

couldn't  see  Dick  when  lie  jumiicd  olT.     It  was  a  miracle  tliat  lie  wasnt  killed. 

Here  comes  Dick  now. 

(Enfrr  Dick,   cvcitcd  and   breathlcs.s.) 

Dick-  Hello,  fellows  I  Uce  I  I  thou^iht  I  was  a  f^oner  that  time!  lUit 
I  had  a  ride  all  rifrht  !  I  left  Sam  aiul  Harry  peirfrinpr  away  back  there,  and 
they're  not  in  siffht  yet. 

Tom.  Yes,  hut  really.  Dick,  it  was  only  sheer  luck  tiiat  you  are  alive  to  tell 
the  tale.    I'd  rather  walk  than  run  the  risk  you  did. 

Dick.  Aw!  that's  all  ri;cht  for  girls — not  for  me!  1  take  chances  all  the  time, 
and  I  never  was  hurt  yet.     So  loiiir.  hoys. 

Othcrx.  So  long,  Dick. 

flrorfir.  TTeiv  idiiic  .T;iik  and  I)ick"s  l)rother,  Charle.s.    I  wonder  where  they've 

been. 

{Enter  Jack  and  Charlc/t,  talkini/  to  one  another.) 

(ieorcje.  Hello,  boys  I     What's  your  Imrry? 

Charle.H.  Why,  liello !  we  were  so  busy  talking  we  didn't  see  you.  Jack  ami 
I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Junior  Safety  Council  at 
the  Fox-LilM>rty.  and  I  tell  you.  we're  all  excite<l  about  it.  Really,  It's  a  great 
thing  for  St.  Louis,  and  Jack  and  I  were  just  tlisciissing  how  we  might  form  a 
Safety  League  among  the  boys  of  the  Webster  School. 

Tom.  Gt>od  !  and  let  me  suggest  that  you  get  your  brother  Dick  to  Join 
first  of  all.     He  just  had  another  of  his  hairtireadth  escapes. 

Cltiirlrf*.  You  don't  say  so!  That  boy  kee])s  tlie  whole  fandly  worrying' 
all  the  time,  especially  mother.  She  hasn't  .m  moment's  peace  until  he  is  sate 
in  be<l  at  night.     Well,  we're  In  earnest.     Aren't  we.  Jack'/ 

.larlc.  IndeiMJ  we  are!  We'll  get  as  many  boys  as  we  c.im  io  juin  oim  .^.ini.i 
League.     liut  it's  time  to  go  home  now. 

Irani:.   \\ ClI  walk  liome  together,  and  von  ;ind  Charles  can  tell  us  all  about 

your  Ttlans, 

{Exeunt.) 


SCE.NE  IL  A  week  later.  Twelve  Ito/iH  iiritli  uuod,  unchanged  rolrrs), 
inentli<rs  (»f  tlie  Safifi/  T,ca(iue,  )narch  in.  trd  Inj  a  drummer  lto;i,  and 
commanded  lin  the  captain  of  the  liHiiiue.  Each  of  the  Ji  Ixiyn  irenrx 
a  piece  of  irhite  cloth,  hraiintf  one  of  the  follofcinp  tcltern:  R  A  FKT  V 
LIO.\(ilJE.  77i'7/  mar<h  in  thr  folloirinn  order  aerons  the  ntofie: 
A  S  i:  K  Y  T  I!  L<;  A  i:  r.  and  mark  time  until  the  eoniman4},  "Halt!" 
is  i/iren  liy  the  captain,  irho  .stands  on  /''<  r!<ii'f  y/./,  of  th,  yi.m, 
vhite  thr  drummer  ntand«  on  the  left. 

Captain.   Halt  ! 

LeaiJUcrH.  And  wlio  are  we?  w»«  liear  you  .say. 
'I'liat   \oii  shall  learn  vvillioiit  delay. 
Captain.  .\ltcnti<<Ml  Cliangi':   <  »ne,  two.  iliree! 
{The  leafiuetH  change  poMitiona  an  folloirn: 

Orlglmil  j.osltlon  :  A  S  !■:  F  Y  T  F.  1.  ( ;  .\  H  U 
1  2  1   L'    1    •_•   1  U    1    •-•    1    2 
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At  the  comiiiand  "One,''  l/ir  I'a  *7r/)  back  on<;  xtcp  and  the  2's  step  one  step 
rif/hf,  thus: 

A  E  Y  E  G  E 
S  F  T  L  A  U 
At  the  command  "  Tioo,"  the  I's  step  one  step  lo  the  left,  and  the  2's  stand 
siiU,  thus: 

A  E  Y     E  G  E 
SET     L  A  U. 
At  the  command  "■Three"  the  2's  step  foncurd  one  step,   tJius  presenthuj 
from  left  tu  r;(/ht  the  words,  SAFETY  LEAGUE.) 
I.eai/tiers.  To  the  Safety  League,  we  all  hok)nj^, 
And  why?     We'll  tell  j'ou  in  oiu*  song. 

Leayuers.  {Singing  to  the  air  of  "A  Merry  Life,"  in  the  Laurel  Music  Reader.) 
Some  tliiak  the  streets  were  made  l\;v  hoys  to  play  in, 

Oh  my:     Oh  my:     Oh  my  :     Oil  my  : 
In  spite  of  warnings  their  own  yards  to  stay  in, 

They  will  not  try,  they  will  not  try. 
But  we'll  try  to  make  them  see  their  error — 

The  time  is  nigh,  the  time  is  nigh ; 
For  all  the  accidents  fill  us  with  terror, 

And  make  us  sigh,  and  make  us  sigh. 
Listen,  listen,  to  what  we  liave  to  say; 
Listen,  listen,  you'll  have  to  mind  your  way. 

Keep  off  the  streets,  keep  off  the  streets, 

Keep  off  the  streets,  keep  off  the  streets, 
List,  my  friends,  now  mend  your  way 
This  day,  this  very  day. 

First  Leaguer.  You  know  I  never  realized  how  careless  people  were  until 
I  joined  the  Safety  League,  and  now  I  am  on  the  lookout  for  such  careless 
action.  {Several  of  the  boijs  relate  incidents  showing  how  children  were  hurt 
on  account  of  carelessness.     Get  tliese  from  nciospapers.) 

Second  Leaguer.  Nearly  all  the  hoys  of  rooins  1  and  2  have  joined  the  Safety 
League,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  help  in  preventing  accidents. 

Third  Leaguer.  Yes,  but  we  haven't  succeeded  in  peisuading  careless  Dick 
yet,  and  he's  the  worst  of  them  all.  The  little  boys  look  upon  him  as  a  hero, 
and  think  it  is  smart  to  do  as  he  does. 

{Enter  police  officer.) 

Officer.  Hello,  boys  !     What's  this?     A  circus  pai'ade? 

Fourth  Leaguer.  No,  officer.  Look  at  us  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  us. 
{All  stand  up  proudhj  erect.) 

Officer.  S-A-F-B-T-Y.     That  spells  Safety,  doesn't  it,  hoys? 

Boys.  Yes,  officer. 

Officer.  Now,  what's  that  other  big  word?  L-E-A-G-U-E.  It's  been  a  long 
time  since  I've  been  to  school.     I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  help  me  out. 

Smallest  Leaguer.  Oh  ho !     That  spells  league,  oflicer. 

Officer.  So  it  does.  Safety  League !  AVell,  that  sounds  fine,  but  what  do  you 
do  besides  parade? 

Fifth  Leaguer.  AVe  help  little  children  across  the  street. 

Sixth  Leaguer.  We  warn  the  older  ones  to  cross  at  the  crossing. 

Seventh  Leaguer.  And  not  to  jump  on  wagons  and  trucks. 

Eighth  Leaguer.  And  not  to  play  in  the  streets. 

Xinth  Leaguer.  To  look  both  ways  before  crossing  the  street. 
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Officer.  Well,  well  I  It  looks  as  though  they  won't  be  neeiling  uie  murli  loiiiier. 
I'd  better  be  looking  for  another  jot). 

Caittain.  No,  indeeci,  officer;  we  uee<l  yon  to  help  us  nj^iu  now.  i't'rh;4»s 
yon  know  the  little  fellow  they  call  I)ickV  We  cau't  iiiakt'  him  set'  the  ue<'es:- 
sity  of  being  careful,  and  he  laughs  at  us  wh.>never  we  ti'y  to  persuade  him  to 
join  our  leagtie. 

Officer.  I  see;  yon  want  me  to  persuade  him,  do  yon?  Well,  I'll  see  ,\ii;ii  I 
can  do.  That's  the  young  rascal  there,  isn't  it?  (I'oiniinij  to  the  hmk  of  tlie 
hnll.)  By  the  way,  I  saw  him  barely  escape  with  his  life  last  Saturday  after 
stealing  a  ride  on  a  truck.    I'll  have  a  talk  with  the  young  man. 

C<ii)tahi.  Thank  you,  oHicer.  I  believe  that  will  d<>  more  good  than  :iii>  limig 
else.     Good-by,  sir. 

Officer.  Good-bye.  boys.     Keep  up  your  good  work.     {Exit  police  officer.) 
Caittnin.  And  before  we  go  let  us  repeat 

Just  how  we  all  should  cross  the  street. 
Lenyuerft.    (Turning  hcudu  sharply  to  left,  then  right.) 
Look  to  the  left,  then  look  to  the  right : 
And  if  no  vehicle  is  in  sight 
Go  straight  across  (pointing  straight  in  frfnit  of  thrni)  and  dn  ii.>i 

loiter 
<>!•  stop  in  the  middle  to  recorinoiter. 
Captain.  Forward,  march!  ( l>rtnnm-rr  leading  all  innreh  off.) 


ScKNE  III.  The  so)nr  evening  in  Dick's  home.  Dick  is  -svalrd  at  a  tahic 
studying.     His  brother  Charles  is  reading. 

Dick.  I  can't  get  this  old  problem  I     Ii's  a  wonder  you  wouhln't  help  a  fello\v. 

Charles.  What's  tiie   trouble,  Dick? 

ni<-k.  Troul)le?  There's  a  whole  lot  of  troulde.  What  do  I  rare  how  nuuli 
it  costs  to  fence  a.  farmer's  field?  I'll  never  be  a  farmer  anyliow.  .Vnd  what 
do  they  make  a  fellow  learn  grammar  for?    I  don't  see  a  bit  of  use  in  it. 

Cliartes.  You're  in  a  beatitil'ul  humor.  I  think  you'd  belter  go  to  bed  now 
;ind  get  up  early  in  the  morning  antl  study. 

/)ick.  You'd  be  in  a  beautiful  humor,  too,  if  everybody  was  picking  ou  you. 

Charles.  Picking  on  you?    Why.  what  do  you  mean,  Pick? 

IUck.  Well,  thanks  to  yon  and  .Ja<k,  none  of  the  boys  will  play  with  me 
because  I  won't  Join  their  old  Safety  League.  Antl  somebody's  been  carrying 
tales  about  \\w  to  the  police  oMlcer  near  the  school.  I  Just  know  they  have. 
.\nyhow,  I  don't  believe  he  can  take  me  to  the  police  station  for  hoppimr  on 
cars  and  trucks. 

Cliarle.f.  So  you've  been  at  your  oU\  tricks  again,  have  you?  Ueally,  l>i.U, 
something  worse  than  going  to  the  imlice  station  is  going  to  happen  to  you 
if  yoii  are  lint  more  ••areful.  Well,  hurry  and  get  your  studying  lione,  and  gel 
to  bed. 

(  11  ril  Cliarlrt.     Dick  tries  in  rain  to  studg.  and  soon  (alls  asleri).) 


ScKNK    TV,  Ulcti'H   dream.      F.ntcr   polieenum.    CharUn,    \fr.    Wilson,   .lark, 

Walter,   and   several  others,   about  eight   in    all,   ineferahlg   hogs   ichone 

voices  liarr  ctiangcd  and   n  lio  can  carry  an  air.     Dick  seated  of   tahh    in 

venter  of  stage,  head  on  tahfr  asleep.     Other  htign  arranged  o»  ril  Iter  siilc. 

Poliecman.  ViK^r  boy!  He  bnnniht   it  on  himself.     Mnny's  the  lim<'  I   unrned 

liim  of  his  rnrelessnesK.     And  now  lie  n\ay  di4»  as  a   result  of  il. 

('Iiarles,   No;    the  <locfor   .says   he   may    live,   but    h<*   wl'l    m<'mm-    walk   auain. 
I'oor   Dick  I   If  he  Inid  only   listened. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Only  last  week  he  darted  rijilit  out  into  tlie  street  in  frout  of  my 
car,  and  only  with  the  {greatest  effort  did  I  avoid  hittinj?  and  perhaps  killing 
him.     It  unnerved  me  for  the  lest  of  the  day. 

Jack.  If  we  had  only  kept  at  him  to  join  our  Safety  League,  it  might  not 
have  happened.  But  we  all  thouglit  lie  would  see  his  folly  and  join  of  liis 
own    accord. 

Walter.  Yes;  it's  too  late  now  to  save  Dick,  hut  this  shows  us  all  the  more 
how  necessary  the  \\'ork  of  our  Safety  League  is. 

Leaguers.      (^inyiny    to   the   air   "A   Merrii   Life.") 

He  thought  the  streets  were  made  for  liiui  to  play  in. 

Oh  my  !  Oh  my  !  Oh  my  !  Oh  my  ! 

In  spite  of  warnings  his  ON\-n  yard  to  stay  in 

He  would  hot  try,  he  would  not  try. 

And  we,  we  tried  to  make  him  see  lus  error 

When  we  were  nigh,  when  we  were  nigh ; 

For  all  the  accidents  filled  us  with  terror, 

And  made  us  sigh,  and  made  us  sigh. 

We  begged  him  to  listen  to  what  we  had  to  say. 

We  warned  him  that  sui'elj-  he'd  have  to  mend  his  way. 

But  all  in  vain,  but  all  in  vain, 

But  all  in  vain,  but  ail  in  vain ; 

And  now,  poor  boy,  he'll  have  to  stay 

In  bed  for  many  a  day. 

{Walk  off  stage  as  lliey  i<>nn  the  last  two  lines.) 

(Enter  Charles.) 
Charles.   (Shakiriff  Dick  to  wake  hitn   >ni.)   Well,  of  all  things!    You  not  in 
bed  yet?     Why,  it's  ;after  10  o'clock. 

Dwk.  (BeivildGred.)  Why,  I  thought,  I  thought 

Charles.  Well,  silly,  what  did  you  think? 

Dick.  O  Charles !  I  had  a  dreadful  dream.  I  dreamed  I  had  been  run  over 
by  a  truck,  and  both  my  legs  were  cut  off,  and  I  could  never  walk  again, 

Charles.  A  pleasant  dream  that  \^  as  I  Well,  anyway,  it  isn't  true,  so  hustle  off 
to   bed. 

Dick.  (Rising  and  feeling  his  legs.)  Gee,  but  it  feels  good  to  know  you're 
not  dead  or  crippled  or  anything!  Say,  Charles,  I  think  I'll  join  your  Safety 
League  before  my  dream  comes  true. 

Charles.  (Slapping  Dick  on  the  back.)  Good  boy!  Dick,  that's  the  way 
to  talk.    And  now  go  to  bed  and  pleasant  dreams ! 

(Exeunt  Dick  and  Charles.) 


Scene  V.  City  street,  as  before.  The  meirrhers  of  the  Safetii  League  march 
in  again  with  their  captain  and-  driwpnier  bog.  Dirk,  in-  tlw  middle,  carry- 
ing the  slogan:  "  I  BELIEVE  IN  SAFETY  FIRST."  The  command, 
"Halt!"  is  given.     Leaguer's  sing,  pointing  to  Dick. 

Leaguers.     (To  the  tune  of  "  We.  Won't  Co  Hanie  Until  Morning.") 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  our  leader? 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  our  leader? 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  our  leader? 
We're  very  proud  of  him. 
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For  Dick's  a  jolly  pood  fellow! 
For  Dick's  a  jolly  g:oo(l  fellow! 
For  Dick's  a  jolly  good  fellow! 
That  nobody  can  deny. 

Dick.  Thank  yon.  boys.  And  hereaftor,  you  may  depend  on  nie  to  work  for 
the  Safety  Loapuo;  but  you'll  have  to  promise  not  to  call  me  Carelcfts  Dick  an\- 
more. 

-4//.  We  promise. 

Captain.  Attention ! 

.1'/.  Safety  League,  Safety  Loacaie,  Safety  Leajrue,  onward! 

Out  of  the  crowded  street 

March  the  half  hniulred. 
Capfuin.  Forward  the  Safety  League! 
First  Leaguer.  "  Cliarge  for  the  walk."  he  said. 
.4//.  Safe  fi'oUi  the  crou'dod  street 

Marchetl  the  half  Imndred. 
Captain.  Forward,  the  Safety  League! 
fs'cc^tnd  Lcar/uer.  Knew  aiiy  boy  fatijrue? 
-4/?.  Not  though  each  leaguer  knew 

What  was  before  him. 
Third  Leaffuer.  Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Fourth  Lenffucr.  Theirs  not  to  rojisoii  why. 
Fifth  Lcatnur.  Theirs  to  make  others  try. 
.1//.  Safe  from  the  crowdetl  street 

To  join  the  half  hundred. 
Sixth-  Leuyuer.  Motor  cars  to  right  of  them. 
Scrcnt/i  Leaguer.  Heavy  trucky  to  left  of  them. 
Fiffhih  Lcngue.  Street  cars  in  front  of  them 

Rattle<l  nn<l  thuntlerod. 
Xiiitli    Lciif/urr.  AVnt'hcd  the.\    the  trallic  man. 

And  thus.  \ou  vcc   nc  tisk  they  ran, 
.1//.  Safe  from  all  accident 

Safe  on  their  way  they  went. 

Ciirerul  half  humlrcd. 
Teuth    f.e'ifnnr.   When  will   ilie  world  be  safe 

For  every  little  homeless  waif? 
.1//.  So  the  world  wonders. 

.lust  lend  us  Ikivs  ti   band, 

Our  little  Safety  Uaud. 

Cafeful  half  hundred. 


A    ••SAFE'n'    HHST  ••    I'HOJKCT    IN    THE    TEACHING    <»F    t  ANGU.VfJE.^ 

{F..ipl(n\iitor\i  tidle. — ThiH  jirojeot,  a  "Safety  First"  st-rapbook  as  It  Is  bcio 
f)!anii<Ml,  Is  liitrmli'd  |irlinarlly  fftr  seventh  and  el;;litli  gi-.Md«>  rlas.M's.  How- 
ever, it  could  be  ad.Mittfd  and  used  In  any  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  elontentary 
srliooi.  The  time  nt'cesmiry  for  the  project  would  depend  upon  the  time  flie 
Ic'aclior  wisheH  to  give  to  It,  ranging  from  1  day  to  .T  or  even  10  we<''  -  It  in-ed 
not  be  worked  on  continuously  but  at  jilloHed  times  or  duiing  n  safety  (iiiii- 
jiaign   or  drive.) 


" 'I'tiln  |»riij.<t  wiiM  wurlioij  o'.it  li.v  MI.'<.h  tjnuc  IlyfTrl,  of  tin-  trnlnliiK  HCliool  of  tin-  llarriM 
TonclurH  CollcKC. 
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I.  Aims. 

A.  Lanijuaye:  To  furnish  the  pupils  opportunities  to  .irsitlier  togetlior  and 
organize  woi  tli-wliile  inatorial  and  to  express  tlieniselves  orally  ^md  in  writing 
upon  a  series  of  related  subjects  within  the  raniie  of  their  experience  and 
interest. 

li.  Social :  To  culti\ate  a  safety  consciousness,  which  will  guide  their  actions 
and  create  a  desire  to  spread  the  teachings  of  safety  to  others  so  that  the  ac- 
cident toll  may  be  decreased. 

II.  Method  of  I'Ijockditre. 

A.  Work  prclhninarij   to  ijioject. 

B.  Oral  reports  based  on  newspaper  elippings. 

The  first  10  minutes  of  the  daily  language  period  is  taken  for  oral  reports  of 
accidents  based  on  items  in  the  ncAVspapers.  Two  pupils  report  a  day,  each 
pupil  in  a  class  of  40  having  an  opportunity  to  make  a  report  about  once  a 
nionth.  The  "reporters"  scan  the  papers  of  the  day  for  notices  of  accidents, 
read  these  through,  and  prepare  to  give  a  clear,  concise  account  of  the  accident 
I)efoi"e  the  class.  The  class  spends  a  few  minutes  discussing  it.  First,  they 
try  to  determine  upon  whom  the  blame  rested  and  how  the  accident  could  have 
been  avoided ;  then  they  offer  criticisms  of  the  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Knglish  usi-d  and  the  manner  of  delivery.  The  clippings  from  the  news- 
paper are  then  turned  over  to  a  class  secretary,  who  dates  them  and  files  them. 
When  the  scrapbook  is  begun,  these  clippings  are  grouped  according  to  the  kind 
of  accident  and  arranged  in  the  book  as  a  record  of  the  year's  accidents. 

C.  SJiorf  speeches  prepared  to  spread  the  teach'niffs  of  safety  to  the  other 
children  of  the  school.  (Since  the  types  of  accidents  to  children  vary  slightly 
with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  character  of  the  talks  would  also  vary.  This 
plan  uses  hite  spring  as  the  starting  point.) 

First  lesson :  Classroom  discussion,  led  by  teacher's  questions  of  ac-cideuts 
that  often  happen  to  children  during  spring  and  summer,  and  summary  by 
list  of  these  causes. 

Possible  ways  children  nnni  meet  irith  avoidable  accidents  daring  spring  and 
sunnner: 

Running  from  the  sidewalk  into  the  street  without  looking  1o  see  wiiether 
an  automobile  or  other  vehicle  is  coming. 

Bicycle  coasting  in  the  streets. 

Playing  baseball  in  the  street. 

Roller  skating  in  the  street. 

Carelessly  playing  on  the  apparatus  in  a  jilayground. 

Stealing  rides  on  moving  vehicles. 

Playing  with  hrearms  in  camp. 

Careless  swimming  and  diving.  . 

Careless  behavior  in  rowboats,  canoes,  and  the  like. 

Careless  horseback  riding. 

A  discussion  follows  of  what  we  might  do  lo  prevent  the  children  of  our 
schools  from  being  injure*!  or  killed  during  spring  and  summer,  arrivin:^:  at 
conclu.sion  that  short  talks,  teaching  the  children  what  to  do,  appealing  to  them 
tc.  follow  the  advice  given,  should  be  prepared  and  given  at  opportune  times 
to  the  other  rooms. 

Assignment  of  topics  to  members  of  the  class. 

Reading  a  model  talk. 

Making  outlines. 
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Sefontl  Icssou :  Presentation  ami  ci-iticisni  of  talk.s  Ity  tlie  pupils  prepara- 
tory to  otTerinff  tliem  to  the  teachers  of  tlic  other  rooms.  (Model  talks  com- 
posed hy  children  javen  at  end  of  this  plan.) 

III.  The  project  itself. 

First  lesson:  A  di.scus.siou  of  ilie  l)cst  way  to  organize  and  keep  thi.s  s;ifety 
material  in  a  usalile  and  convenient  ft>rni,  for  a  "Safety  First"  scrapltook. 
Contents  (seeeml  of  idan  for  material  for  models)  : 

1.  Rhymes — Mother  tJoosc;  limericks;  couplets  and  four-line  poems,  ami 
lontrer  poems. 

2.  Orif,'inal  sloK:ins.  pledge.s,  creeds,  etc, 

3.  Stories — Base<l  upon  personal  experience;  allegorical;  stories  from  given 
date. 

Suggestions  : 

1.  A  lighted  match  dropped  carelessly  :  A  family  without  a  home. 

2.  A  stone  thrown  carelessly :  A  hoy  with  only  one  eye. 

3.  Editorial.s— Suggestions — Work  of  St.  L(»nis  Aiitomol)ilc  Club;  work  of 
cliamher  of  conunerce;  work  of  police  department;  industrial  safety:  -Mfety 
devices  and  safety  edncation. 

4.  Talks — Appeals  to  children  and  to  gatherings  of  adults;  lirst-aid  demon- 
sti'ations  and  exi)lanations. 

5.  Inuiginary  or  i-eal  <-onveraations. 

G.  Oiiginal  plays,  pageants,  and  pantondmes. 

7.  ItejMirts  hased  on  newspaper  clippings — Clipping;  statement  of  kind  of 
accident;  statemout  of  cause  of  accident:  statement  of  cost  of  accident  ;  state- 
ment of  responsil)nit.\  for  aciident  :  and  slatcun'Ot  of  how  accident  cindd  Ikivi* 
been  avoidetl. 

8.  Miscellaneous  news|)aper  and  maga/inc  cliiii)ings  pertaining  to  safety. 

n.  Letters — To  children  in  sduxil  and  in  other  schools  in  the  city  and  cIm'- 
wliore,  and  to  i^irents. 

10.  HejM)rts  of  personal  observations — In  the  honie ;  in  the  school;  and  in 
other  jrlaces,  such  as  the  .street,  public  places,  and  factories. 

11.  I'crsnnitications. 

12.  I'icHires,  <jMloons,  posters,  etc. — Original   (lohc  drawn  in  drawing  class). 

13.  fJrapliH,  maile  in  arithmetic  class. 

14.  Problems,  made  and  worked  out  In  arithmetic  class. 

Deciding  on  numhi'r  of  sci'Mfilxtoks  t<>  be  marie,  electing  cjtplains.  ;ind  <lioosiii:; 
teams  lor  the  work. 

<irou[i  dis<iission  of  general  plans. 

Following  lesKons  :  \  series  of  oral  and  written  Fiiglish  exerci.s*'s  suggested 
by  contents  of  s<rai)book  ;  oral  <*xerclses  to  be  written  after  being  presented: 
all  written  work  to  be  corre«  t«Hl  and  <'oitled  on  the  loo.se-leaf  pages  of  the  scrap- 
book  dtirlng  penmanship  periods.  Clippings,  posters,  grajihs,  etc.,  to  lie  kept  in 
large  folders. 

Final  lesNons  on  organi/ation  and  assembling  <d'  material  into  scra|ibiHiks. 

The  use  of  scrapbooks,  to  furnish  readings  to  niber  classt's  at  r)p)»orHnie  times: 
safety  weeks  and  slory  hours;  lo  riiridsh  plays  tn  be  yiveu  lor  entertainment 
and  enligiitenment  of  luirents  and  children  ;  nnd  l<>  be  given  the  scIikdI  library 
l«»  be  us«'4l  by  fid  lire  clawieti. 
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THE    FOLLOWING    MATERIAL    WAS    COMPOSED    BY    CHILDREN    IN    SEVENTH    AND 

EIGHTH    GRADES. 

1.  A  Story  based  on  a  personal  experience. 

RUTHI>JE'S  RECKLESSNESS. 

•'  ( Ml,  Ruthine,  you  must  not  dive  from  there ;  it  is  too  shallow,"  shouted 
Judith  from  the  bridge. 

I.5ut  Ruthine  turned  to  .Tuanita  and  said.  "Oh,  .Tudith  Clay  tliinks  she  is  'it.' 
I  sliall  divo  off  now  just  for  spite." 

•'  Hut  Ruthine."  said  .Juanltu,  "  you  Ivnow  it  is  dangerous  here."  Ruthine 
had  already  dived  off  the  rock.  The  two  gii'ls  watched  her  in  dismay,  as  she 
sank,  rose,  and  then  sank  again.  "  Ruthine,"  shouted  Juditii.  But  no  answer 
came.  Tlie  water  was  getting  red,  while  Rutliine  had  gone  under.  "  .Tudith. 
she  has  hit  her  head  on  a  rock,"  said  .Tuanita,  "  let's  go  in  after  her."  Splash ! 
They  jumped  into  the  water  and  in  about  two  minutes  they  came  up  dragging 
Rutliine  with  them.  A  thin  stream  of  blood  came  trickling  down  her  forehead, 
dyeing  her  face  and  hair  a  dull  red.  They  laid  her  on  the  soft  grass  and  began 
resuscitation.  All  three  girls  belonged  to  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  so  they  knew 
what  to  do.  In  about  a  half  hour  Ruthine  was  all  right  except  for  the  wound 
on  her  head.  They  started  home  and  Doctor  Redmond  said  that  .Tuanita  and 
Judith  had  done  a  brave  deed. 

2.  Too  much  play  turned  out  to  be  carelessness. 

One  day  Mother  went  out  and  left  me  in  charge  of  the  house.  Before  leaving 
she  told  me  to  be  sure  to  have  dinner  ready  when  my  father  came  home.  "  All 
right,  Mother,  I  will  come  in  when  it  is  time  to  get  dinner,  but  now  I  want  to 
play." 

I  had  too  much  play  in  my  head ;  so  I  forgot  about  dinner.  When  I  did  think 
of  it,  it  was  5  :l.o,  and  Daddy  gets  home  at  5  :30.  I  rushed  into  the  house  and 
got  the  potatoes  and  sthrted  to  peel  them  and  put  them  on. 

Our  ga.s  range  has  live  burners,  and  I  lighted  the  tirst  two.  I  reachetl  over 
to  light  the  two  back  ones  and  I  burnt  my  arm. 

^^'hen  Daddy  came  home  he  saw  how  I  was  suffering  and  put  some  medicine 
on  it.  Later  Mother  came  home,  and  said  it  was  pui'e  carelessness  and  I  hadn't 
thought  the  least  of  safety. 

3.  Allryorical  story. 

CAREFULNESS   IS  THE  I^EST  LEADER. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  mean  monster  called  Carelessness,  who  had 
many  enemies.  The  one  he  hated  most  was  Carefulness,  a  beautiful  spirit, 
kind  to  Everyboy  and  Everygiil.  I\Tany  hard  battles  were  fought  over  Every- 
boy  and  Everygirl.  but  Carefulness  was  always  victorious.  Why?  She  won 
because  right  always  conquers  wrong. 

One   day   Everyboy   thought   he   would   go   skating.     lie  got  his  skates  and 
started  off.     Soon  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "  The  street  is  better.     The  street  is 
better."     Everyboy   stood   thinking.     Suddenly   a   bright   thought   came  to   his 
mind — he  would  stay  near  the  gutter  and  nothing  could  hurt  him.     Just  as 
he  was  about  to  step  down,  lie  heard  another  voice  say,  "  Y<»ur  life  is  more.  ' 
Your  life  is  more."     Everyboy  was  lost  in  thought.     Which  voice  should  iie 
mind — the  voice  of  Carelessness  or  the  voice  of  Carefulness?     At  that  moment 
Everygirl  appe-ared  and  related  to  Everyboy  how  a  little  child  had  fallen  victim 
to  a  large  macliine  while  he  was  skating  in  the  street.     Then   Everyboy  re-  i 
called  the  whi.spering  sounds  he  had  heard  and  resolved  hereafter  to  follow  the  ; 
advise  ef  Carefulness. 
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A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONVERSATIONS. 

1.  Two  boys  are  (lisciis.sinjr  tlie  <iuesti<in  of  wherp  to  go  roller  skating.  One 
suggests  the  street,  the  other  a  phiygrouml  near  hy.  Each  gives  his  reason  for 
choosing  tlie  place  he  names. 

2.  Two  girls  are  standing  on  a  busy  downtown  street  corner.  In  answer  to 
the  tirst  girl's  questions,  the  second  girl  explains  the  u.se  of  the  tvafllc  police- 
man, and  the  zones,  and  how  to  cross  a  downtown  street  safely. 

3.  A  city  girl  explains  to  her  little  visiting  fiiend  from  the  country  how 
to  get  on  and  olf  a  street  car  and  leach  the  curb  in  safety. 

4.  Two  boys  decide  to  go  swimming.  One  suggests  a  quarry  near  by  and 
gives  his  reasons.  The  other  proves  to  his  friend  that  the  niunicipnl  bathing 
beach  is  Itetter. 

5.  Two  boys  are  walking  down  the  street.  One  makes  a  run  lo  catch  the 
window  bars  of  a  passing  trailer.  He  is  stopped  by  his  friend,  who  proves  to 
him  that  this  is  very  dangerous  fun. 


h'lt  limes. 


(1) 


•lack  gave  .Till 

A  little  pill 

Ho  found  iipiin   the  floor. 

Poor  little  .till 

liecMme  qiilto  ill. 

And  uo\\'  she  is  no  more. 

^i:^|•y  had  a   little  "  bike," 

All  liaintcd  white  and  red. 

She  rode  it  in  the  Btrcet-car  trai^k. 

.\nd  now  poor  Mary's  dead. 


(ioosey,  Koosey,  sauder. 

Whither  shall  I  wander? 

North,  south,  cast,  or  west, 

WTicre  shall  I  wander? 

"  If  you  shotild  know  just  where  to  t'o," 

The  Koose  at  once  replied, 

"  What  road  to  take,  what  turn  to  make, 

T'se  Safety  for  your  irulde." 


.'j.   A  ion rcrsatio)!. 


A  SAFE  SKATING  PLACE. 


"Oh,  p.shaw,  I  don't  .see  why  we  can't  stay  here  and  skate,"  argued  .John. 
"No,  it's  too  dangerous,"  said  Jack.  "Why  can't  we  go  down  to  the  jday- 
ground?     It's  only  two  blocks  ftway." 

"  Well,  anyone  could  see  the  street  Is  tiie  better  skating  i)lace,  and  we  can 
do  ever  so  many  more  stunts  on  Die  streets,"  replied  his  friend. 

*'  Now,  .Tohii,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  llie  street  is  the  place  for 
wagons.  imkI  we  luive  no  more  riglit  to  jjlay  on  their  street  than  they  have  to 
drive  on  our  playgrounds;  and  then  even  if  we  are,  as  you  say,  aide  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  we  set  a  biid  example  for  smaller  cliililitti  who  aren't  jd>le  to." 


((  )  OIUJAMZATION   01    CIIILDKEN   IN   SCHOOL  AM)   I.\  THE  COM- 
MUNITY  AS  .\  ME.\NS  OF  TEACHING  SAFETY. 

1  lie  tliiid  means  <>r  iea<hiiin'  arcideiit  j»re\  ciitioii  i.-^  llu'ou^li  the 
orjraiii/atioii  nl'  tlie  t  liildrcii  in  tlio  schools  tliemsi»lvps  an«l  tlii'oiio;li 
11  luf^rcr  f)r<rani/iition  of  tlio  repro.soiilalivcs  ol  tlic  \arioiis  schools 
in  a  coiiiiMiiiiit y  :i>-eFiilily.  'Die  iiictliixl  here  o^ivcii  is  to  re^Zitnl  cich 
room  as  a  safety  coniicil  when  matters  of  accident  piM^vcntion  are  con- 
sitleretj.  Kach  room  has  il.s  \aiioiis  committees  olectcij  l»y  (lie  chil- 
(Iren  lliemsclves,  for  the  purpose  of  safco-iiar<lin<r  the  welfare  of  the 
room.  I''rotn  each  room  in  the  school,  usually  from  the  second  ^radc 
np,  the  children  send  representatives,  generally  a  hoy  and  a  ^'irl.  to 
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a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  whole  school.  This  group  is 
the  safety  council  of  the  Avhole  school  and  has  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  school  in  hand.  The  council  has  coniniittees  for  safe- 
guarding the  street  crossings  in  the  school  neighborhood,  putting  out 
street  signs,  reporting  and  correcting  tlie  unsafe  conditions  in  the 
community  and  the  careless  actions  of  the  children  in  the  schools  or 
on  the  streets. ° 

The  school  organization  can  not  have  its  greatest  effectiveness 
unless  backed  up  by  a  larger  group  of  children  from  the  Avhole  city 
M'ho  come  together  for  information  and  inspiration  at  periodic  times. 
This  type  of  organization  is  provided  by  the  Junior  Safety  Council 
of  the  city.  This  safety  council  should  be  made  up  of  representatives 
of  every  school  in  the  community,  private,  parochial,  and  public. 
The  St.  Louis  organization  comprises  about  2,000  representatives, 
captains,  and  lieutenants,  who  meet  once  a  month.  The  larger  or- 
ganization naturally  can  not  function  as  a  deliberative  body  as  it 
is  too  large.  In  St.  Louis  the  Junior  Safety  Council,  whose  members 
are  called  Junior  Safety  Cadets,  selected  a  board  of  governors  of  25 
members  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  about  200  members,  consisting 
of  one  representative  from  each  school.  The  board  of  governors 
and  the  legislative  assembly  outline  the  policy  of  the  organization, 
prepare  the  program,  and  exercise  control  generally  of  the  monthly 
meeting. 

The  size  of  the  monthly  meeting  is  limited  naturally  by  the  capacity 
of  the  auditorium.  As  was  pointed  out  above  we  are  able  to  crowd  in 
about  3,500  and  the  capacity  of  the  house  is  always  taxed.  We  will 
perhaps  convene  a  meeting  of  some  10,000  children  in  our  municipal 
open-air  theater  for  two  large  meetings  in  the  year,  one  in  the  spring 
and  one  in  the  fall.  In  smaller  communities,  or  in  places  where  the 
facilities  are  not  available,  a  smaller  m-eeting  will  have  to  suffice. 
The  meeting  offers  momentum,  enthusiasm,  and  inspiration,  however, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  should  be  as  large  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  it  is  wise  to  have  this  organization  brought  together 
under  the  leadership  of  the  local  safety  council  affiliated  with  the 
National  Safety  Council,  for  then  the  group  has  local  and  national 
backing.  If  no  local  branch  of  the  National  Safety  Council  is  or- 
ganized, then  the  Rotary  Club  or  some  similar  organization  may  func- 
tion in  this  relation.  In  any  case,  the  chairman  of  the  adult  committee 
in  charge  of  the  boy  organization  should  be  a  man  of  prominence  and 
influence  in  the  community. 

I  do  not  need  to  again  emphasize  the  importance  of  such  an  organi- 
zation of  boys,  and  a  similar  organization  of  girls,  in  the  development 

"  For  full  discussion  of  tlu-  or,e:aiii7-ation  of  school  children,  sop  Education  in  Accident 
prevention,  ch.  7,  and  Education   in  health,  ch.   12. 
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of  civic  virtues  in  the  community.  The  ych(Kjls  have  discovered  the 
vahie  of  tlie  organization  in  developing  leaders  in  the  school,  in  train- 
ing in  school  loyalty,  and  in  creatin«r  a  feelino;  ot"  coniniMnity  resjwnsi- 
bility.  The  universal  testimony  is  that  nothing-  has  been  so  etFective  in 
this  direction  in  the  school  life  of  the  city  of  St.  IjouIs.  This  brief 
description  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  ed»!cators,  and  they  can 
adapt  the  specific  organization  to  tlie  needs  of  theii-  community.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  organization  become  a  permanent  one. 
and  that  its  actual  direction  be  in  the  hands  of  the  childron  thcm^i^lvoi;. 

VL  THE  RESULTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ACCIDKNT 

PREVENTION. 

Tlie  demanrl  for  the  measurement  of  pupil  progress  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  b}'  an  adequate  objective  standard  is 
recognized  in  evei*}'  progressive  school  system  at  the  ])r('sent  time. 
In  many  of  our  schools  throughout  the  country,  standard  te.sts  have 
become  as  much  a  matter  of  i-outiue  as  exercises  in  arithmetii-  and 
language.  The  program  of  measurement  does  not,  in  general,  how- 
e\er,  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  detennination  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  along  conventional  lines.  For  instance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  health  scale '^  no  attempt  lias  been  made  to  measure  the 
results  of  instructir)n  in  the  habits  and  i)ractices  along  the  line  of 
citizenship,  home  rela(ionshi{)s,  health,  accident  prevention,  and  the 
like.  While  the  results  of  education  in  liealth  and  accident  preven- 
ti(jn  can  be  measured  partly  in  a  .scientific  way.  like  some  of  the 
results  of  insti'uction  in  the  conventional  subjects,  they  can  not  be 
fully  determined  by  the  scales  and  standards  we  now  have  asailable. 

\n  examination  of  the  results  of  instruction  in  any  field  r»'(|uii'es 
a  fundamental  consideration;  viz.  the  jiim  of  that  instrn<'tion.  Fdi- 
in.stance,  the  aim  of  a  lesson  in  history  may  be  to  aecmjiv  some 
specific  knowle<lge  about  a  period  or  movement  in  national  «le\elop- 
ment,  but  along  with  that  aim  and  fundamental  t<»  it  would  be  the 
acfjuisition  of  an  attitude  toward  the  fads  learned,  and  an  inider- 
standing  and  ;ippreciatif)n  of  the  meaning  of  the  period  oi-  move- 
ment in  our  national  life.  The  same  pni'pose  would  l)e  |»resent  in  an 
arithmetic  le.s.son.  A\'e  may  wish  to  instriut  a  child  in  the  numbci- 
facts  of  insurance,  but  we  are  nu)re  concerned  with  its  social  impiu- 
lanee,  with  its  i«'lation  to  him  and  its  value  for  him  as  an  indi\  iilual. 
Furlhermori*,  we  wish  not  only  t(»  have  this  knowledge  but  a  ciMtain 
attitinle  that  will  make  him  act  dill'ercntly  in  his  social  and  indi- 
vidual   i-elat ionshi|)s.     Sperilic    objectives    td'    this    kind    i»f    a    \eiy 

">  Hit!  HaltU**  iiiiel  Pfn«'tlc«»H  In  UiMiltli  und  Acold«nt.  Provi'irflon,  by  I"  ';-.>•-.•  IViytip.  pnl»- 
It.tlicKl  by  (li)>  I'lilillc  Scliixil  I'iiIiUhIiIiik  4'u..  KliiiiiiiiiiKton,   III. 
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complex  variety  are  sought  ;is  a  result  of  instruction  in  every  lesson 
and  every  subject. 

Kegardless  of  the  aims  of  the  teacher,  however,  with  reference  to 
the  purposes  of  the  learning  of  the  child,  each  child  appropriates 
according  to  his  own  experience  the  subject  mutter  with  Avhich  the 
teaclier  is  dealing  in  his  own  way  and  each  differently  according  to 
his  own  nature  and  experience.  Therefore,  certain  attendant  results 
of  instruction  are  inevitable.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  at- 
tendant results  of  instruction  are  quite  as  important  and  often  more 
important  than  the  direct  outcomes.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may 
be  intent  in  a  reading  lesson  upon  improving  the  technique  of  read- 
ing, either  silent  or  oral.  But  the  child  may  be  acquiring  ideas  and 
attltu.des  about  material  read  that  would  affect  him  in  a  much  more 
fundamental  way  than  the  mere  improvement  in  reading  ability 
itself.  He  may  be  acquiring  a  like  or  dislike  for  literature  that  will 
lead  him  to  pursue  the  subject  further  on  his  own  account  or  give  it 
up  altogether.  He  may  form  associations  that  will  inspire  him  to 
greater  efforts,  or  he  may  decide  that  the  whole  business  is  futile. 
Tliese  attendant  or  concomitant  ideas  and  attitudes  are  generally 
much  more  significant  than  the  knowledge  of  any  conventional  sul> 
ject  matter  itself. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  instruction  in  accident  preven- 
tion, we  need  to  take  account  of  the  attendant  results,  as  well  as  the 
direct  result  in  the  saving  of  human  lives.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  curriculum  to  discover  the  situations  that  lend  them- 
selves to  creating  a  consciousness  of  carefulness  and  controls  that 
will  protect  the  child  against  the  hazards  of  modern  society,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  ask  ourselves  what  are  going  to  be  the  concomitant 
or  attendant  results  of  using  these  situations  in  our  instruction. 
These  facts  force  us  to  consider  the  results  of  instruction  in  accident 
prevention  from  a  much  larger  point  of  view  than  that  merely  of 
saving  human  lives.  We  need  to  consider  the  results  of  instruction 
in  accident  prevention  under  three  heads  and  should  like  to  have  the 
merits  of  the  instruction  judged  by  them.  We  .should  like  to  sliow 
the  value  of  accident  instruction. in  the  development  of  interest  in 
school  work,  in  the  development  of  civic  ideals,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  accidents. 

A.   Tire  IJESl^LTS  or  IXSTEUCTION  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  AROUSING 

INTEREST   IN    SCHOOL    WORK. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  that  can  come  from  safety  instruction  is 
the  result  in  arousing  interest  in  school  work  and  providing  motive 
for  the  mastery  of  conventional  subject  matter.     Teachers  generally 
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express  the  feeling  that  nothing  has  been  so  powerful  in  arousing 
interest  in  school  work.  This  question  is  well  handled  in  an  article 
in  School  and  Home  Education,  May  20,  U)20.  which  we  give  here  in 
full. 

TEACHING  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  THE  GRADES  AS  A  MEANS  OF  MOTIVATING 

LANGUAGE   WORK. 

Miss  Grace  H.  Ryftel  has  presented  iu  a  very  roncrete  way  a  study  <>f  the 
accident  prevention  work  in  tlie  Wyiiian  School  and  how  it  may  serve  to  mo- 
tivate language  and  .stimulate  interest  in  oral  and  written  expression.  Much 
discussion  lias  taken  place  as  to  means  of  motivation ;  and  the  Harris  Teachers 
College,  Using  the  Wynian  School,  has  been  experimenting  nn  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  with  dehnite  .social  objectives  in 
view.  The  aini  has  been  twofold:  To  arouse  a  di^eper  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  children  themselves;  and  to  secure  more  definite  results  in  the  curricular 
instruction.  This  discussion  is  a  definite  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  problem. 

The  teacliers  of  the  Wyman  School  in  St.  Louis,  an  observation  school  of 
the  Harris  Teachers  College,  began  some  time  ago  an  experiment  in  teaching 
ac<-ident  prevention  in  connection  with  the  regular  curriculum.  They  were 
delighted  to  find  that  accident  material  could  be  easily  use<l  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  drawing,  civi*-s,  geography,  reading.  :ind  languaire.  The  children 
became  enthusiastic,  and  the  interest  in  safety  teaching  si)read  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  eighth  grade.  Tlie  teachers  found  that  the  children  were 
developing  so  acute  a  safety  consciousness  that  the  results  of  the  teaching 
were  carried  outside  the  classroom. 

Tilt'  following  is  given  to  illustrate  how  readily  accident  jirevention  can  be 
taught  through  the  language  work.  During  4  weeks  In  one  seventh  grade 
cla.SH.  the  teacher  took  10  minutes  from  a  40-minute  daily  language  period  to 
liear  oral  reports  of  accidents  re<onled  In  the  newsjiapcrs.  Two  pupils  rc- 
jiortcd  a  day,  and  each  individual  in  a  class  of  40  had  an  ojtportunity  to  make 
a  reiwrt  about  once  a  month.  The  reporter  scanned  the  iiapers  of  the  ilay  for 
notices  of  accidents,  read  these  through,  and  j)rcpared  to  give  a  clear,  concise 
account  of  each  acr-ldent  before  his  class.  The  work  began  as  soon  as  the 
class  asscmliied,  ea<'h  rcjiorter  li<'ing  allowed  ."•  minutes,  .\fter  a  report  had 
bc<'n  given,  »he  class  sp<>nt  a  few  minutes  discus-slng  il.  First,  they  tried  to 
dcternUue  uimju  whom  the  blame  rest«Hl  and  how  the  accident  could  have 
been  avoided;  and,  second,  the  pupils  offfred  criticisms  tif  (he  report  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Kngllsb  used  and  Ihe  manner  of  «lelivery.  The  clippings 
from  the  newspapers  wen-  then  tiiriie<l  over  to  a  cla.s.s  secretary  who  dated 
tlifiii  and  hied  iIhtm.  Kvcntually  a  scrapbook  was  ma«le  of  these  tind  given 
to  the  school  .so  lliut  future  cliLs-ses  might  make  a  comparison  of  '•'■•  :>- ■  '-I'f.i' 
of  UrjO  with  those  of  succeeding  years. 

I'diir  weeks'  time  Is  enough  to  Judirc  Ihe  children's  inten'st  m  this  work. 
1  nee«l  only  to  say  that  ;it  the  r-iid  of  the  time  Ihey  were  just  as  interested  as 
they  were  on  fiie  day  they  begun.  I  cite  here  a  few  Incidents  growing  out  of 
this  work  to  show  llu'  naltire  of  its  value.  A  report  on  an  ac«'ldent.  In  which 
a  chihl  was  Injured  while  riding  Into  the  street  on  a  sled,  ral.sed  this  (jues- 
llori:  "Is  there  n  law  conipcllln^;  nntoniobile  drivers  to  sound  their  horns  In 
th(!  middle  of  a  blo<  k  np«in  s4i-iiiK  ii  iiedestrian.  or  cbilti  upon  a  sled,  in  th(> 
street?"  Several  rblldren  whone  fathers  were  hiwyers  or  aiitonioblle  drivers 
volunteered   to  lirid   out.     « >n   the  following  morning  one  of  the  girls  made  a 
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cleiir-ctit  statement  of  the  law.  She  pavticuhniy  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
hlaiiio  ivstod  on  Ihe  individnal  who  was  crossinc;  the  street  or  who  was  in  the 
street  in  tlie  middle  ul"  the  bloelv.  Another  question  arose  from  a  series  of  acci- 
dents resulting  from  falls  on  icy  pavements :  "  Is  there  any  law  compellins 
owners  of  vacant  lots  to  remove  snow  and  ice  from  the  sidewalks  in  front 
of  their  property?"  Apjain  the  answer  of  the  question  was  sousrht  from  ont-of- 
sohooi  sources  and  brousjlit  for  tlie  enlijrhtenment  of  the  class.  The  fathers  of 
many  of  our  children  are  conductors  and  motormen.  An  accident  in  which 
two  men  were  killed  by  being  bi'ushed  from  the  steps  of  a  crowded  car  caused 
this  question  to  be  bi'ousht  up  in  class :  "  Is  there  any  city  law  or  street  rail- 
way company  riding  against  i^ermitting  i)assengers  to  stand  on  the  step  of  a 
( rowded  car?  "  The  boy  who  answered  this  question,  after  talking  it  over  with 
his  father,  pointed  out  tlie  double  responsibilit.v— that  of  the  passenger  and 
that  of  the  conductor. 

."Many  teachers  might  hesitate  to  use  this  type  of  work,  feeling,  perhaps, 
t!>at  it  is  wrong  to  put  horrible  facts  before  the  children.  One  outcome  of  this 
work  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  hesitation  is  unwise.  On  the  morning  after 
the  first  snowfall  of  the  season,  four  reports  of  acciflents  caused  by  children 
riding  into  the  streets  on  sleds  were  given.  The  class  gravely  discussed  the 
likelihood  of  similar  accidents  to  children  in  oiar  school  and  asked  to  be  per- 
nntted  to  go  to  the  other  rooms  to  warn  the  childi-en  against  this  danger  and 
to  suggest  ways  of  enjoying  the  snow  without  running  the  risk  of  crippling 
themselves  for  life.  Two  children  carried  this  message  through  the  school. 
This  incident  suggests  another  profitable  English  exercise,  short  talks.  These 
may  be  confined  to  individuals,  as  in  this  case,  or  they  may  be  assigned  to 
groups,  or  to  an  entire  class,  a  variety  of  subjects  permitting  many  lines  of 
Investigation.  These  talks  may  be  delivered  in  other  rooms,  before  neighbor- 
ing sch(Jols,  and  even  to  gatherings  of  adults,  such  as  parent-teacher  associations 
and  moving-picture  auf^iences. 

Tlie  following  is  a  talk  prepared  by  an  eighth-grade  girl: 

THE   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN    WAR'S    CASUALTIES    AND   THOSE   EE- 

SUI/riNG  FRO,\[  ACCIDENTS. 

FwKNns :  There  is  something  at  this  present  time  that  must  be  taken  care 
of,  something  that  if  not  pievented  will  cause  great  sorrow  and  suffering.  Tlie 
boys,  returning  from  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  v\-ar,  hope,  long  for,  the 
.safety  and  quietude  of  peace.  Is  this  country  safe  for  them?  It  is  certainly 
not  safe  when  22.^  men.  women,  and  cliildren  die  each  day  from  causes  most 
of  wliich  are  preventable.  If  you  can  picture  5  schoolrooms,  each  containing 
45  lifeless  persons  whom  you  might  have  kept  healthy,  helpful  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  then  you  have  some  idea  of  what  goes  on  in  this  country 
each  day.  We  knew  during  the  war  that  some  of  our  valiant  boys  would  not 
leturn  while  others  would  come  back  cripples.  But  there  was  a  very  great 
reason  for  this — a  reason  that  will  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  be  for- 
gotten. Every  day  we  saw  in  the  paper  the  list  grow,  the  list  of  those  who 
died  that  we  might  live  and  live  better.  It  is  only  just  and  fair  that  we  do  our 
utmo.st  to  improve  our  cmiiitry  by  saving  the  lives  for  which  our  soldiers  died. 

The  boy  who  in  a  careless  hurry  and  flurry  loses  an  arm — is  he  to  be 
classed  with  the  soldier  who  gave  his  arm?  Was  there  a  reason  for  him  to 
rush  heedlessly  across  the  street  to  arrive  at.  not  his  destination,  but  an  ac- 
cident? He  paid  dearly  for  his  act,  and  his  parents  will  feel  the  loss  as  much 
and  more  than  the  boy  himself.     The  man  who  hit  the  boy  is  to  be  considered. 
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Ho  will  have  the  memory  of  it  all  staiiiiieil  before  his  eyes  for  years.  The 
Iiari'iits,  the  inau,  and  others  had  i-eally  nothinj,'  to  do  with  the  Hccident.  hut 
still  they  carry  the  resi)onsihility. 

Now  look  at  tlie  wounde<l  soldier.  At  lirst  sisht  of  him.  the  lovinj;:  old 
mother  feels  a  shudder  passing  over  her,  and  tlieu  <iui(kly  <|uiie  another  feel- 
ing prevails — a  t\*eling  of  jjride  and  respect  for  tliat  hrave  hny  of  hers.  Every- 
f>ne  that  sees  the  boj-  .shares  her  feelings.  He  is  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 
Now  compare  these  two  boys  that  I  have  mentii»ned.  See  the  numerous  things 
they  prove,  among  which  one  stands  out  strongly,  namely,  that  bravery  t.r 
courage  does  not  mean  carele.ssness. 

During  the  last  war  the  Government  found  the  people  ever  ready  and  will- 
ing to  help.  Now  tliat  this  great  question  has  come  ti>  the  fore,  the  que.stiou 
of  safety,  can't  we  see  our  duty  and  do  itV  A  tetUous  battle  has  been  fought 
and  won.  and  now  this  battle  also  must  be  fought  ami  won.  We  will  be  fighting 
in  more  tlian  a  just  cause,  fighting  becau.se  people  of  our  country  are  being 
killed  by  that  ever-prevalent  tyrant,  carelessness.  When  we  hear  that  peui>h' 
of  our  own  Nation,  our  brothers,  are  being  killed,  don't  we  feel  a  stirring,  a 
quivering  about  us,  a  I'esolve  to  do  our  iiart  in  tlie  work?  We  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe.  We  have  heard  that  exi)ressiou  time  and  time  again,  and  lo  a 
certain  extent  that  lias  been  successfully  carried  out,  but  not  quite.  While 
people  suffer  death  caused  by  a  tyrant,  we  are  not  tinishe*!.  When  we  entere*! 
the  last  wai".  we  went  to  work  with  the  ideji  of  winning.  Very  soon  we  saw 
something  else.  We  saw  that  we  must  win  quickly.  As  .-juun  as  this  thought 
took  root,  things  began  to  change.  Very  s«)On  victory  \sas  ours!  .Just  so  it  will 
be  in  this  case.  The  sooner  we  get  at  this  thing  the  better.  Hut  remembiM-, 
place  "Safety  First"  first  safely  in  your  i)Wii  mind  ami  tlieii  in  the  unnds  of 
tho.se  about  you. 


The  writing  of  stories  which  may  lie  leaij  to  other  romiis  Is  another  type 
of  good  English  work.  The  writers  nuiy  u.se  i)er.sonal  cxperieM'-c  Stories  may 
be  develoinMl  from  given  data,  as  the  following: 

1.  A   lighted   match  dropped  carelessly:   .\    family   witliout   a   home. 

2.  A  stone  thrown  carelessly  :  .\  boy  with  only  one  eye. 

Children  like  to  write  stories  using  allegorii-al  characteis.  <  )ne  of  this 
t>'r»e  written  by  a  girl  of  the  seventh  grade  is  given  on  jiage  .tP. 

J'hildreii  delight  in  m.-iking  rhymes  and  Jingles.  .Inst  as  the  .Mother  fioose 
rhymes  were  used  during  the  war  to  encourage  thrift  aiul  con.servatlon,  so  amy 
they  be  used  to  teach  accident  prevention. 

These  live  t.\i>es  of  work  are  but  suggestive  of  what  lujiy  be  done  with 
accident  miiterhil.  The  teacher  who  tries  this  kind  of  work  will  lind  that 
through  it  she  can  uidfy  and  vitalize  the  language  woi-k  of  her  gia«le. 

n.    till.    \.\I.I  K    (II-    IXSIRt  CTION     IN     .VCnUKNI     ritF.Vl-.N'TtltN     tS     IMK 
l»i:\  KnU'MIIN'r     III-     ClVir      Ilil.  M.S. 

The  vnliio  of  .sn  I'd  v  iii^i  r  iid  imi  ami  tliesaloly  oi-oanization  caii  Ik\4 
Ih'  illti.strate*!  by  some  li'tlei'S  reccivo.*!  from  ( liildreii  in  schools  »vln.'fe 
.safety  activities  are  carried  on.  I  witnessed  I  lie  incident  de.<;(ril)e>I 
iti  these  lettei-s.  .V  l»oy  hud  hern  viola(in<_'  I  he  city  ordinnnce  and 
.safely  practices  hy  .steal in;/  rides  on  tnic|<>,  v.afrons.  and  street  cnjs. 
In  the  ntoetintr  wljich  I  attended  a  report  of  the  vioUttion.s  was  made. 
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Proceedings  were  stopped,  the  boy  brought  before  the  council,  and 
made  to  ^ive  an  account  of  liimself.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  story  is 
told  in  tlie  letters. 

LETTER  I. 

I  think  the  Safety  First  Couucil  of  the  Meraniee  School  is  cue  of  the  best 
organizations  that  ever  was  formed  at  tliis  school.  No  one  has  been  hurt 
since  it  was  organized  by  running  throuj^h  the  doors  or  around  the  fence.  All 
hopping  the  fences  and  chalking  the  walks  has  been  st()pi>ed.  The  board  of 
education  has  sent  us  three  signs,  one  for  each  corner  of  tlie  school,  to  warn 
autoists  of  the  "  school  zone."  The  couucil  is  composed  of  .30  boys,  ail  of  whom 
ai-e  over  12  years  of  age  and  capable  of  taking  the  children  across  the  street 
when  tlio  ofSc-er  is  not  there.  They  meet  evei'y  Thursday  at  1.45  p.  m.  in  the 
faculty  room  to  discuss  things  for  the  betterment  of  the  society.  I  am  a  mem- 
l)er  and  am  proud  to  say  so. 

Hoping  we  keep  the  good  work  up. 

(Signed)  .Joseph  Koentc. 

LETTER  II. 

I  am  glad  that  I  joined  tlie  .Junior  Safety  Council.  It  is  a  great  success  at 
the  iVIeramec  School.  The  Safety  Council  is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  all  acci- 
dents. There  was  a  boy  who  hopped  trucks,  we  made  him  come  to  our  meet- 
ing. We  had  a  trial.  Then  we  made  him  give  a  speech  about  why  he  bad 
hopped  trucks  but  he  hadn't  any  speech.  We  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  join 
the  Meramec  Safety  Council.  He  did  so.  We  put  him  oa  a  committee  to  keep 
boys  from  hopping  trucks.  He  couldn't  very  well  hop  them  himself  while  he 
told  other  boys  not  to  do  so,  besides  we  had  our  eye  on  him.  I  think  this  will 
cure  him  from  hopping  trucks.  Anything  that  we  can  do  to  help  forward  this 
movenK>nt,  count  on  the  Meramec  boys.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  us  again 
soon. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Howaed  Whaxey. 

LETTER  III. 

I  think  you  will  remember  me  as  tlie  boy  who  hopped  trticks  and  wagons. 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  thoroughly  cured  of  the  habit.  One  day  I  saw  some  boys 
skating  in  the  street.  Along  came  a  truck.  They  caught  hold  of  It  and  rode 
some  distance.  I  thought  this  was  dangerous  and  could  not  help  thinking  what 
the  ]Meramec  hoys  would  do  to  him  if  they  were  caught.  I  :un  glad  to  say  they 
were  not  Meramec  boys.  They  were  9  years  old  and  ought  to  have  known 
better. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Emmett  Beown. 

LETTER  IV. 

I  liave  just  joined  the  Safety  Council  and  I  have  been  present  at  two  meetings. 
It  is  the  finest  organization  ever  formed  in  the  Meramec.  The  Safety  Cadets 
are  trying  their  be.«;t  txi  put  a  stop  to  all  accidents  in  the  Meramec  School.  We 
have  a  new  member  who  always  hopped  trucks.  Nothing  we  could  do  would 
stop  liiui  outside  of  a  daily  fight.  We  finally  brouglit  him  before  the  council. 
He  hadn't  any  excuse  except  that  he  only  hopped  trucks  when  he  was  in  a  hurry. 
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We  sufc'gested  that  be  either  start  on  time  or  that  lie  couUl  walk  fast  or  nm  as 
the  n'pt  of  us  do.     He  decided  to  join  the  gan;;.     He  is  now  a  hard  workinjj 
member  and  a  icilkiuf/  member  of  the  Meraniec  S.ifity  ("ounvil. 
Yours  truly, 

(Sifrned)  Walter  I>oun. 

c.  ijKsri.Ts  (M-  tns'it;i"<tion   in    iiii:  jjkdii  ridx  ck  a((ii)i:nts. 

^Vhcn  Ave  beofaii  aii  experiment  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  cur- 
ricuhini  on  the  basis  of  tlie  realization  of  specific  social  objectives 
we  selected  education  in  accident  prevention  because  of  its  relative 
simplicity  and  because  of  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion nii<;ht  be  measured.  The  standard  educational  tests  have  been 
utilized  to  determine  the  adequacy  with  Mhich  we  have  realized  con- 
ventional values.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  present  a 
study  of  accident  statistics  and  to  show  that  we  have  measured  the 

results  <d"  instnic- 
tion  on  the  social 
side,  that  is,  in  the 
reduction  of  acci- 
ilcnts  themselves. 
1  present  first  a 
graph  showin«^  the 
coroner's  incjuests 
froui  1901  to  1020, 
•gradual,  thoujih  not 
in  which  there  is  a 
uniform,  rise  in  the 
number  of  cases  be- 
fore some  definite 
work  in  accident  pre\  entiou  l)eo:an  and  before  etiucational  ell'ort  lu'gau 
to  play  a  part.  (See  Fig.  F.)  This  decrease  in  the  luunber  of  deaths 
by  accident  after  the  beginning  of  educational  effort  will  be  made 
clear  by  noting  in  the  roUowing  graph  the  deatiis  from  automobile 
accidents  alone.  (See  Fig.  (».)  This  graph  shows  a  constant  in 
crease  in  the  t(»tal  miml)er  of  accidents  up  to  l!'l!>.  with  a  sh:n|>  df 
•  lini'  from  then  on  coincident  with  instriKtiou  in  a<ci(h'nt  prcxcnlion. 
I*'igiiic  II  shows  the  inci'ease  in  the  numbci'  of  autonu>l>il('s  on  ibf 
.streets  of  St.  Loui^;.  This  itidif.ilcs  lint  Uu'  ninnbei"  of  deaths 
incHMisetl  in  direct  jiioporlion  to  (he  ninulicr  of  antomol>ile.s  until 
the  iieginning  of  I1M'.>  when  the  cur\e  of  .iiitonioliilcs  roM'  pi-ecipi 
lately,  and  (he  ninnbcr  of  deaths  declimd  >liarply. 

'J'he  followino-  dintrrams  of  (he  fatal  aci-i<li'n(s  ilbislralc  furilMi  the 
value  of  inst  I  ikI  ion  in  acciiltnl  jur\  ent  ion.  In  IIMT.  iIhtc  were 
123  fatal  a<(i(|en(s  to  persons  under  2".  <  H'  these,  .")()  accidents 
occuirtd   to  childron   bclwcen   •",  niiJ    H>.     The  ages  of  0  (o   l'>  seem 
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appropriate  ])ecause  between  these  ages  lie  most  of  the  elementary 
school  children.  Figure  I  shows  the  fatalities  commencing  with  1917, 
and  their  distribution  among  children  of  these  ages. 

Several  points  should  be  noted.  In  1917  no  systematic  work  in 
accident  prevention  was  done,  and  the  number  of  fatalities  Avas  50; 

1918  shows  a  decrease  to  36  when  there  naturally  would  have  been 
an  increase.  This  decrease  was  due  to  tlie  fact  that  in  September 
a  systematic  no-accident  campaign  was  carried  on  through  the  schools 
and  was  continued  rather  systematically  through  the  remainder  of 
the  3'ear.  In  1919  systematic  work  was  done  in  onh''  one  or  two 
schools,  and  the  number  again  increased  to  49.  The  efi'ect  of  instruc- 
tion in  1918  carried  over  to  a  certain  degree,  and  this,  in  addition 
to  some  work  that  Avas  done  in  1919,  caused  the  number  of  accidents 
to  be  smaller  than 
in  1917.  Thenum.- 
ber  would  have 
perhaps  reached 
60  had  nothing- 
been  done.  To- 
Avard   the    end    of 

1919  a  mannal  au- 
thorized by  the 
National  Safety 
Council  Avas  put 
into  alltheschools, . 
and  R}-  s  t  e  matic 
Avork  Avas  begim 
in  most  of  them. 
The  result  is 
shown  in  the  sta- 
tistics for  1920. 
The  year  shows  a  decrease  of  60  per  cent  over  1919  and  80  per 
cent  over  Avhat  might  have  been  had  the  conditions  of  1917  pre- 
vailed, together  with  the  increase  of  accident  opportunity  in 
the  city. 

It  Avill  also  1)e  noted  from  Table  18  and  Figure  J  that  these  fatal 
accidents,  like  school  accidents,  are  most  frequent  in  certain  locali- 
ties. For  example,  one  school  district  has  6.7  deaths  per  1,000  of 
school  population,  Avhile  48  school  districts  Avith  a  school  population 
of  35,000  have  no  deaths.  The  school  district  Avith  the  largest  num- 
ber of  fatalities  is  located  in  a  A'ery  congested  region,  but  the  next 
higliest,  with  5.5  per  1,000,  is  not  in  a  congested  quarter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  school  mentioned  above  as  having  the  unique  rec- 
ord, due  to  instruction  in  accident  prevention,  is  in  quite  as  con- 
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gested  a  section  as  the  district  in  wliicli  the  hiirhest  record  t»f  fatali- 
ties exists. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  c(>mu-<  Lion  al^o  thai  in  the  year 
1920  we  have  had  only  1  deaths  from  public-utility  accidents.  1  streel- 
raihvay  accident,  and  1  accident  fnjui  a  fallen  win-.  These  '2  deaths 
for  1920  may  be  compared  to  12  for  1919  and  40  for  the  yeai-s  of  1917, 
1918,  and  1919.  This  decline  also  is  the  first  over  a  series  of  years. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  here  the  sim[)licity  of  the  problem  df 
public-utility  accidents  and  how  closely  the  result  of  instruction  fol- 
lows the  study  of  causes.  The  40  fatal  accidents  for  1917,  I9l8,1ind 
1919  and  1,000  nonfatal  accidents  resulted  from  four  causes,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  from  stealing  rides  on  street  cars:  second,  from  running 
into  the  streets  while  playing  and  being  struck  by  street  cai"s;  tliird, 

from  contact  with 
live  wires,  gen- 
erally from  grasp- 
ing dangling  wires: 
fourtli,  from  play- 
i  n  g  on  railroad 
tracks.  The  knoui- 
I'dge  of  these  <  auses 
and  the  develop- 
ment of  rontrul-i  in 
ihe  cbildit'H  oxer 
ibem  led  t<>  the  re- 
ihii'tion  <if  accidents 
as  indh-atetl. 

Tbe  lonclusiou 
froni  these  statist  ics 
is  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  spite  ol'  congestion  and  other  iinfavc^rable  comlition'^.  proper 
school  instruction  will  eliminate  largely,  if  not  entiicly,  accident-  to 
school  children,  and  e\en  decrease  the  number  of  accidents  to  tho>e 
children  who  are  lujt  in  school.  The  instruction  will  also  decrease  the 
mnni)er  of  ac'cidents  to  adults.  ( )n  the  other  luunl,  these  charts  show 
that  certain  sections  of  the  city  ha\('  a  high  recoid  (d"  t':ilali(y  to  chil- 
dren or  aie  '' soi-e  spots"  that  need  education  in  accident  i)re\ention 
nmch  more  than  othei's.  Nineteen  s<'hools  out  of  122  have  nmi-e  than 
half  of  the  fatalities.  And  these  charts  show  also  that  Iheie  is  no  tli'li 
nite  relation  between  ihe  nnud>er  of  accident  o|)p(»rt unities  and  the 
numln'r  of  fatalities.  The  ob\  ion.^  nc-ed  is  edu«alion  in  ac<'ident  pie 
M-nlion  and  the  j)i-o\  ision  (d'  additional  play  space  in  congesleil  ([uar- 
ters.  Tlie  a<lditional  play  .■^pace  is  needeil  not  be<  ausi'  instruction  fails 
to  pre\ent  accidents  but  because  in  congested  (pnirters  the  accidents 
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vroul*!  lia\e  to  ijc  eliniin.ited  n:  (he  expense  of  play  opportunity  for^ 
chiliJieii.' 

iai>le  ;i  shows  that  the  largest  nurnber  of  accidents  are  caused  by 
automobiles  and  burns,  and  also  that  the  latter  are  aileeted  least  by 
instruction,  especially  in  the  v.inter  months.  The  obvious  conclusion 
from  this  chart  is      /*7/7 


tliat  uiiseellaneous 
instructioii  is  oi' 
little  value.  Each 
city  itiust  make  its 
ov.ii  analysis,  and 
then  center  its  in- 
struction upon  its 
own  needs.  This  is 
necessary  not  only 
because  of  the  fact 
I  h  a  t    tiie    educa- 
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Viu.  I. — Accidental  deaths,  childrpn  of  school  age,  St.  Louis- 
al!  causes,  1017-1920. 


tioiial  value  of  the  instruction  will  be  greater  l)ut  also  because  edu- 
cation in  accident  prevention  justifies  itself  on  purely  educational 


irrounds. 


Taim.k  27. — Arci/lentdl  deftrli-^:  Vhihlrrti   of  ncliool  <i(ig. 
TDi.st  !-il)utioij  by  caii.-v-.- .  1 


1S17 

1918 

17 
1 
2 
1. 
.') 
2 
2 
6 

1919 

1.") 
(i 

1920 

1921 

4  months, 
1922. 

Auto;nobik 

It 

s 

3 

l(i 

13 

1 

3 

Street  car 

V/atrori 

Sailroi'd 

1 
S 
3 
4 
9 

Burns 

S 

4 

3 

10 

2 

1 

Firearms 

]>f()vning 

1 

1 
I 

All  others 

1 

Total 

TiO 

36 

49 

20 

10 

■i 

Thi<  tahlt;  .shoe's  a  rapid  dseline  in  accidoTits  to  cliildren  of  elementary  school  age  in  spite  of  the  rather 
stHlioim-ry  c<HKiition  of  accidents  in  general. 

Out  of  a  tfital  of  125  peojjle  killed  in  St.  Louis  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  1.922,  28,  or  approximately  22  per  cent,  vrere 
under  20  years  of  age.  TAvelve  of  these  were  killed  in  automobile 
accidents,  and  3  of  these  were  between  the  ages  of  C»  and  16,  approxi- 
mately elementary-schooJ  age.  These  ages  include  at  least  all  ele- 
nientary-.school  children.  Of  the  16  children  wlio  were  killed  from 
other  causes,  only  2  were  of  school  age.  The  16  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Three  from  playing  witli  matches,  6  from  boiling  water, 
1  from  a  ligiited  candle,  1  from  a  bonlire,  1  from  a  stieec  car, 
and  3  from  drowning.  The  remarkable  thing  about  these  accidents 
is  the  small  number  of  children  of  school  age  compared  to  those 


S.S 


/<9-  _^__,^  ^.Z 
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just  youiifrer  and  older  than  soliool  a<,'e.  Tins  is.  no  doubt,  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are  under  school  supervision  a 
lartre  part  of  the  day  and  therefore  little  subject  to  accident,  but  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  deaths  to  school  children  lias  declined  so 
rapidly  with  instruction  in  accident  prevention  in  school  indicates 
4.  ,      .  n       ,  tliat    the    favorable 

^chocFPop  '/T,       .'^  1 1  u  a  t  1  o  n  is  due 
/     ^IHMBBBHBBHMB^HVHiHHB  (o  Sf  mainly  to  the  result 

of  the  instruction 
and  demonstrates 
the  value  of  train- 
ino;  in  carefulness. 

Another  point  of 

very    great    sij^nifi- 

3     M^Hi^iHHaBI^HBi  ^,S  cance  luust  be  noted. 

D  u  r  i  n  o;  the  live 
years  a  n  d  f  o  u  r 
months  covered  by 
these  statistics  only 
t\V(»  deaths  resulted 
to  persons  of  school 

/S  t^mm^am^  2*3  ^'*^^   ^'«i"i-'   to   and 

from     school,     and 

no    tlcath    occurred 

on  school  premises. 

So   flHnBMM   ^•^  Duriny:     the     same 

peri  0  d     ai)pr(>\i 
mately   40t)   jiersons 

^^        Q  under  ^O  were  killetl 

In..  J. — DititliK  fium   actiiliiit.-   to   luiiiils  of   (•••rlalii   hcIiouI-'        I'y     aCCUlcUt     HI     the 

(iiumhci-K  shown  on  left),  St.  i.oiiis.  i!ti7.   litis,   vav.k     hoDies.on  the  streets 

find  .Ijinuurv  iind   l-'clinimv,   lOL'O.  i   •       •      i       z  t 

and  in  nuhistry.  In 
other  words,  one-hall"  ol"  1  [)er  cent  of  the  lolal  deaths  occurred  to 
•  hildrcM  only  indirerily  under  school  super\isiou.  The  two  children 
who  were  killed  were  on  their  way  from  school.  One  ihild  who  was 
stealing  u  rich,-  on  a  street  car  was  knocked  fr(»m  it  and  killed,  and 
another  was  run  over  by  a  truck. 

Imcu  (hiriiiH  a  pciiod  when  no  special  instruction  was  gixcn  in 
the  .s<'hools,  and  when  lilllc  concerted  ell'ort  was  made  in  the  city 
in  the  elimination  of  accidents,  chihh'cn  were  safe  from  S.,",()  in  the 
mornin*;  until  4  in  the  afternoon,  while  directly  or  iiidiiectly  under 
school  su|)ervision.  I  he  sei'ious  problriii  is  tha(  of  rhibhcii  nnil 
adults  outsi<le  of  s<'hool  inlluciiiM'. 

The  xcry  paleni  conclusion  ri"f)m  these  ijala.  iheu.  is  that  instruc- 
tion in  accidrnt   |>ic\('iif ion  must  be  real  ei.lucati<.>n  ;  it   must  not  be 
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spasmodic  nor  misdirected  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  The  problem  is 
specifically  that  of  developiiifr  controls  within  the  children  them- 
selves— e.  ir-  habits,  attitiides.  and  ideals — that  will  carry  over  into 
the  complex  life  of  the  community  when  persons  are  unsupervised; 
when  they  are  left  to  direct  their  own  energies.  This  conclusion 
implies  a  generally  misdirected  effort  by  safety  advocates  in  that 
they  have  devoted  unnecessary  energy  to  the  care  of  school  children 
coming  out  of  schools  and  going  home  from  and  coming  to  school. 
The  efforts  of  the  schools,  the  public  safety  councils,  and  directors 
of  safety  should  be  centered  upon  the  problem  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion away  from  school  influences.  The  schools  have  the  finest  oppor- 
tunity and  the  greatest  possibility  of  effecting  favorable  results. 
We  must  meet  our  opportunities. 
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